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“My name is John Tomlinson. This September, after a great summer of working and water 
skiing, I'll be going back to Hollywood High Schoo! for my senior year...and a busy schedule! 
“I play guard on the Sheiks’ varsity football squad and am a member of the Leadership Class, 
a group which plans student activities. I also was a delegate to California Boys’ State at the 
end of last semester 
“Sure, I carry an extra-curricular load... but, believe me, my studies always come first. And taking 
notes or doin’ homework, I write with a rea/ fountain pen...Sheaffer’s new Skripsert pen! 








“The Skripsert pen’s a perfect 
schoolmate, because it makes the 

ink bottle as old-fashioned as clean 
white bucks. Instead, you use Skrip 
writing fluid in cartridges that guys 
can pocket and gals can carry in purses 

“It’s clean! It’s quick! It’s easy! 

If need be, you can fill the pen right 
in class or during an exam. All you 
do is insert a Skrip cartridge. Y’see, 
that’s how the Skripsert pen got its 
name. Pretty clever, huh? 

“More good news! It’s a money- 
saver, too! The Skripsert pen holds 
more ink in one load than any other 
pen made in America. And a package 
of five cartridges in any of eight 
popular colors costs just 49¢! 

“You have a choice of five barrel 
colors and seven point gradations. Our 
school colors are red-and-white, so 
I chose a red pen. My writing is 
half-way between fine and bold, 
so I chose a medium point 

“Play it smart! Do neater work 
and earn better grades this year with 
the help of a Sheaffer Skripsert 
fountain pen. Head for this display 
at your Sheaffer dealer’s and 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
New Sheaffer Shripsert fountain pen with two free | 5 
cartridges of Skrip writing fluid . ..$2.95, $5.00 and $8.75 
With matching pencil and four cartridges ; 
from $4.95 to $13.75 _ 
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A cross section of the "Quiet Room” in the Research and Engineering Center 


it’s where we eliminate the shake. 


rattle and roll from the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Outside walls are a foot thick. Inside walls are 
made of four-foot wedges of glass fiber. The 
result is what we call an “anechoic” room — 
a room without echoes. It’s the only one of its 
kind in the entire automobile industry. 
Working in this unique sound lab, Ford 
Motor Company engineers simulate every con- 
ceivable road condition from cobblestones to 
railroad ties. In this way, sounds from the 
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tires, engine, transmission or any other part 
of the car can be isolated, analyzed, and what's 
most important, minimized or eliminated 
The “Quiet Room” is just one example of 
the extra investment in money and minds we 
make in order to build better quality into the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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MAKES THE TOUGH ONE 


KASY Only the rich color rendition 


and extreme high speed of Super Anscochrome film can 
consistently give superb results under the difficult con- 
ditions of poor light and fast action. That’s why so 
many professionals and famous amateurs prefer Super 
Anscochrome for all picture-taking situations. Its film 
speed of 100 assures good pictures... every time! 


And remember Anscochrome® (film speed 32). It’s the 
ultra-high-quality color film for every camera. For all 
black-and-white picture taking, use Super Hypan® and 
All-Weather Pan. Super Hypan’s film speed of 500 
means that you can record virtually any image that 
you can see! All-Weather Pan (film speed 64) is the ideal 
black-and-white film for your snapshot camera. Try all 
of these superb Ansco films...soon! Ansco, Binghamton, 
N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Watch for details of the new Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Contest, soon to be announced. 
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Football’s famous “‘Flying Dutchman” says: 


“You’ll play a better 


game with Spalding!” 





Norm Van Brocklin*, sharp- 
shooting star of the Philadelphia 
Eagles and two-time professional 
passing champion of the Nationa! 
Football League. 








Van Brocklin 


Junior Helmet 
Spalding molded helmet for junior players 
gives protection at a budget price. Royal blue 
with white stripe. Bar Guard attached. $7.45 


*Member of 
Spalding’s Football 
Advisory Staff 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


When picking football equipment, take a 
tip from the experts . . . players like Norm 
Van Brocklin of the Philadelphia Eagles. 

Like so many of our “grid-greats,”’ he 
goes for Spalding because Spalding football 
equipment has just the right fit and feel to 
give him complete confidence. 

Here are just a few items that typify 
Spalding’s leadership and craftsmanship. 
See them at your local sports dealer’s. 
They’re guaranteed unconditionally. 


Norm Van Brocklin 
Footballs 

(left) Official leather football gives 
best traction to fingers for surer 
handling. Triple-lined and durably 
lock-stitched for longer, harder 
play. $11.95 


(right) Official in size, weight and 
shape. Made from good quality, 
pebble-grained leather. Banded in 
white for better visibility and ap- 
pearance. $7.25 


Norm Van Brocklin 
Shoulder Pads 


Designed for freedom of action. 
Shoulder caps, epaulets and body 
made of red molded fibre. Rubber 
cap and body padding. Pebbled 
cowhide hinges. $6.25 








Coming in October 3 
World Week... 


an exclusive article 


written by 
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TODAY 


... first of a 





series by prominent 
men and women 
in many fields— 


“I suppose I should say, If I were sixteen today I'd do just what I did when I 
was sixteen the first time. It really worked pretty well. But ....” 


And Bing winds into a delightfully candid, informal discussion—especially 
for WoRLD WEEK readers: Choosing your career . .. where you start, where 
you're heading . . . some unusual tips on travel, education, hobbies, and career 
planning. No fancy talk, no nonsense . . . just a friendly chat about life and 
living it—by a guy who has the knack of succeeding at everything he tries. 


And that’s just one of the many exciting features you'll enjoy this year in 
WoRLD WEEK. Each issue brings you a colorful report of important events, 
people, places round the world. You’ll be up on the latest news and its meaning 
«+. you'll know what you're talking about, with facts to back up your opinions. 


Cost? Only 4¢ a week! Don’t miss any of it. See your teacher today and 
be sure your subscription is entered. 








In later issues... 
articles by: 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


world’s greatest 
living architect 
MARIANNE MOORE 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet 
H. V. KALTENBORN 


dean of America’s radio-TV 
news commentators 


GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 
top military leader, 
President of American Red Crosse 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


outstanding journalist, author 
of many best-selling books 


...and others, 
from the worlds of 
sports, the theatre, 

business, ete. 
























Drawn for ‘‘World Week"’ by Brandel 


Premier Charles de Gaulle 


LE GRAND CHARLIE 


“FRANCE HAS LOST A BAT- 
TLE. But France has not lost the 
war.” 

General Charles de Gaulle was 
broadcasting brave words of hope to 
his countrymen. It was June, 1940, 
the darkest hour of World War II. 
All France was falling to the Ger- 
man onslaught. 

Inspired by de Gaulle, Frenchmen 
fought on. He raised and led a Free 
French army that took part in the 
eventual freeing of France. De Gaulle 
was a national hero when he re- 
turned to a liberated Paris in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

Born 67 years ago in northern 
France, the son of an Army colonel, 
de Gaulle was a brilliant student. He 
graduated near the head of his class 
at St. Cyr, France’s West Point. An 
infantry officer in World War I, he 
was wounded and captured by the 
Germans. Five times he tried to es- 
cape, but his great height betrayed 
him. De Gaulle is 6 feet 4 inches tall 
and nicknamed “le Grand Charlie” 
(Tall Charlie). 

During World War Il—after France 
had surrendered to the Germans in 
1940—de Gaulle believed that he had 
been called upon by history to save 
his country. “I, I was France,” he 
wrote of his role in keeping up the 
courage of the French and leading 
them to victory. 

After the liberation of France, de 
Gaulle became president. He tried 
to strengthen the executive branch 
of government. When his plans were 
torpedoed by politicians, de Gaulle 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 36. 








summoned his cabinet. Stern and 
haughty, he announced, “I have de- 
cided to résign,” and stalked out of 
the room. 

But de Gaulle is not without hu- 
mor. “I am fed up with all generals, 
including myself,” he once said. 

In retirement in his country house, 
de Gaulle waited for the call that he 
knew would come to lead France out 
of its troubles. 

Now premier of France, armed 
with emergency powers, de Gaulle 
is again trying to inspire the French. 
(See Unit on pages 14-20). But he 
seeks democratic solutions to France’s 
problems. “Would you have me, at 
67, start a career as a dictator?” he 
asked newsmen wryly. 


MAN FROM ALASKA 


FEW ALASKANS typify the pio- 
neer spirit of the 49th state better 
than its youthful, former governor 
—Michael A. Stepovich. 

“Mike” Stepovich was born in a 
log cabin in Fairbanks, Alaska, on 
March 12, 1919. His father had emi- 
grated from Yugoslavia to prospect 
for gold in the Yukon. When Mike 
was two, his folks moved to Port- 


land, Oregon. But Mike was to come 
back. 

After winning a law degree at 
Notre Dame University, he joined 
the Navy in World War II for a 
three-and-a-half-year hitch. In 1947 
he was free to return to Alaska. He 
married a pretty Portland social 
worker, Matilda Berecevic, and to- 
gether they set off for Mike’s native 
town, Fairbanks. 

There, Mike quickly became a 
popular figure. He was a hard worker, 
modest, and friendly. “That Mike,” 
his mother once said, “he loves peo- 
ple. If he knows you, even a block 
away he will wave hello.” 

Mike entered politics and rose rap- 
idly. In 1950 he was elected as a 
Republican to Alaska’s House of 
Representatives. The next stop was 
Alaska’s Senate. Then, in 1957, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed Mike 
Stepovich governor of Alaska. 

This summer Congress approved 
Alaska’s bid for statehood. This was 
Mike’s “dream come true.” A few 
weeks later, he resigned as governor 
and announced his candidacy for 
the United States Senate. For Mike’s 
new ambition is to become Alaska’s 
“ambassador” in the nation’s capital. 





Wide World phot 


VICTORY SMILE: A happy Mike Stepovich, flanked by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton, tells the world that Alaska “made it.” 











United Press International photww Wide World photo 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH: What was the great event that MORE NEWS FROM THE NORTH: What 
this fur-clad, winking gentleman was se happy about? voyage made history this summer? 





It Happene 


Join us in a HEADLINE HUNT. Do YOU 


(Answers on pages 10 ond 11) 


MARTYR: The Soviets ordered 
him executed for seeking his 


nation’s freedom. Who was he? 
Wide World photo 








- United Press International photo United Press Internationa) photo 





Ew OM CHIEF: On the left is Lewi 

ORDEAL: Vice-President Richard Nixon faced hostile mobs - - . ose . “ 
L. Strauss, retiring head of the Atomic 

during a tour. Where were these anti-U. §. outbreaks? Energy Commission. On the right is his 


successor. Do you know his name? 














Wide World photo 


ASKING CONGRESS: Defense Secretary Neil President's defense re-organization plan. What 
McElroy, center, urged senators to adopt the was Congress’ score on passing new laws? 


This Summer 


know the news stories behind these pictures? 


GENEROUS GIVER: Why did 
this Boston manufacturer make 
gifts to Washington officials? 





United Press International photo 
VOTERS’ CHOICE: Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos will be the next president: 
of what Latin-American nation? 








Wide World photo 





United Press International photo 
BOUQUET IN CANADA: A distinguished Canadian couple greeted 
the President and Mrs. Eisenhower when they arrived in Ottawa. 
Who are these Canadians? What was the purpose of the trip? 
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Royce in The Boston Daily Globe 
AH’‘M from th’ second largest state. 
~ 





June 30 was a red-letter day in 
Alaska. There were banquets, bon- 
fires, dancing in the streets. Every- 
one joined in the celebration. For on 
that day the U. S. Senate voted, 64-20, 
to admit Alaska to the Union as our 
49th state. 

This fall Alaska will hold elections 
to send two U. S. Senators and one 
Representative to Washington. It will 
also choose a governor and 60 state 
legislators. Shortly thereafter, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is expected to pro- 
claim Alaska’s entry into the Union. 

With more than twice the area of 
Texas, Alaska will rank as our larg- 
est state. But since it has only 170,000 
inhabitants (excluding the military), 
it will be our least populated state. 

Alaska was purchased by the 
United States from Russia in 1867. 
The price was $7,200,000, or about 
two cents an acre. 

Many Americans at that time 
thought this was too much to pay for 
a northern wasteland. But Alaska has 
turned out to be one of the greatest 
“real estate bargains” in history. To- 
day it has valuable fisheries and tim- 
ber, plus rich deposits of coal, oil, 
and gold. Surveys show that its soil 
also contains uranium, tin, tungsten— 


Answers to 


World Week’s 


How many of the news stories were you able 


in all, 31 of the 33 strategic minerals 
America must have in time of war. 

Contrary to legend, Alaska is not 
entirely a land of ice and snow. Only 
a third of the country endures the 
frigid winters of the Arctic Circle. 
In southern Alaska the climate is 
temperate and pleasant. 

With its snow-capped mountains 
and vast forests, Alaska is a scenic 
wonderland and a sportsman’s para- 
dise. It is also reported to be one of 
the most expensive places on earth. 
Almost all its food must be shipped 
in from the United States. As a result, 
prices are high: milk costs 60 cents a 
quart and eggs are a dollar a dozen! 





A new voyage of discovery electri- 
fied the world this summer. The U. S. 
atomic submarine Nautilus traveled 
from Hawaii to England, taking the 
route under the North Pole. 

The Nautilus’ skipper, Commander 
William R. Anderson, sailed the sub- 
marine through the Bering Strait into 
the Arctic Ocean. With its crew of 
116 men, the ship then plunged un- 
der the Arctic ice pack on August 1. 
Two and a half days later, the sub- 
marine passed under the Pole. After 
four days beneath the ice, the Nauti- 
lus surfaced between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, 1,830 miles from the 
point where it had submerged. 

This epoch-making feat pioneered 
a new route between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic Oceans, and was the first 
voyage under the Pole by a subma- 
rine. The U. S. is the only nation with 
atomic submarines and the Nautilus 
was the first. A total of 33 atomic 
submarines is planned. 

On August 11 the North Pole was 
reached again—this time by the U. S. 
atomic submarine Skate. 





Any illusions that Soviet dictator 
Nikita Khrushchev is an improve- 
ment on Stalin were shattered this 
summer. The Soviets announced in 
June that Imre Nagy, former premier 
of Hungary, had been executed after 
a secret trial. Nagy became premier 
during the 1956 revolt when Hun- 
gary, a Soviet satellite, tried to free 
itself from Moscow’s control. He de- 
manded the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and broadcast an appeal for 
help to the free world (see photo). 
After the Hungarian revolt was 
crushed by Soviet tanks, Nagy fell 
into the hands of the Communists. 
The “crime” for which he was 
hanged was that he had struggled 
for Hungarian independence. 





During his “goodwill” tour of 
Latin America, Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon ran up against Com- 
munist-directed il] will. Communists 
used grievances against U.S. policy 
toward Latin America to whip up 
anti-U.S. riots. As a result, Mr. Nix- 
on faced hostile mobs in Peru and 
Venezuela. Resentment had arisen 
because the U. S. gave more eco- 
nomic aid to other areas than to 
Latin America. The riots caused the 
U. S. to take a new look at its Latin- 
American policy. In July, Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, the President’s brother, 
visited Central America. In August, 
Secretary of State Dulles met Presi- 
dent Kubitschek in Brazil to plan a 
future meeting of the presidents of 
the 21 American republics. 
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Headline Hunt 


to identify before you turned the page? 





The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which directs America’s vast 
war-and-peace nuclear program, has 
a new chairman. He is John A. Mc- 
Cone, a 56-year-old California indus- 
trialist and former Air Force Under- 
Secretary. He succeeds Lewis L. 
Strauss, 62, who retired this summer. 





While you were on vacation, your 
Congressmen toiled on these key is- 
sues: 

Defense Department Reorganiza- 
tion. Most of President Eisenhower's 
proposals to “streamline” the De- 
fense Department were accepted by 
Congress. The net effect of these 
changes is to give the Secretary of 
Defense more authority to coordi- 
nate Army, Navy, and Air Force ac- 
tivities. 

Foreign Aid. This touched off a 
long, heated debate. Some Congress- 
men argued that in a recession year 
foreign aid should be reduced and 
more money spent at home. Others 
warned against reducing our aid 
abroad because Soviet Russia is ex- 
panding ‘its foreign aid program. Fi- 
nally, Congress appropriated more 
than $3,000,000,000 for foreign aid— 
several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars less than the President had 
requested. 

Reciprocal Trade. President Eisen- 
hower had asked that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act (which ex- 
pired June 30) be extended another 
five years. Under this law, the Presi- 
dent can reduce U. S. tariffs on im- 





ports from those countries which re- 
ciprocate and lower tariffs on the 
goods they import from us. The Pres- 
ident can raise U. S. tariffs again 
if he finds that American industries 
are being seriously handicapped. But 
many Congressmen felt that the final 
say should not be left to the Chief 
Executive. They urged that Con- 
gress, by a two-thirds vote, be per- 
mitted to override Presidential de- 
cisions on tariffs. This proposal was 
accepted and Congress extended 
reciprocal trade for four years. 

Space Agency. A new civilian 
agency has been created to direct all 
U. S. space research for peaceful 
purposes. It is called the Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. A joint 
civilian-military committee will co- 
ordinate this agency’s work with that 
of the Defense Department. 





A wealthy Boston businessman 
made the front pages of the nation’s 
press this summer. The businessman 
is Bernard Goldfine (see photo). The 
story that made the headlines was 
his testimony before a congressional 
subcommittee. Mr. Goldfine admit- 
ted (a) that he had made large gifts 
to Washington officials — including 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Ad- 
ams who was an old, personal friend; 
(b) that when his business activities 
were under investigation by two 
Federal agencies he had asked Mr. 
Adams to look into the matter; (c) 
that Mr. Adams had done so; (d) 
but that Mr. Adams had not tried 
to influence the Federal agencies. 
When questioned, Mr. Adams said 
these statements were true. He, too, 
asserted that no special treatment 
had been sought for Mr. Goldfine. 
Later, Mr. Goldfine was cited for 





Russell in The Los Angeles Times 
How many more on Khrushchev’s sickle? 


contempt of Congress because of his 

refusal to answer questions pertain- 

ing to the operations of one of his 
s. 





Our neighbors south of the border 
held a presidential election in July. 
The winner? Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
(see photo). He will be inaugurated 
in December. 





President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
visited their “good neighbors,” Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister and Mrs. John 
Diefenbaker, in July. They were giv- 
en a warm welcome in Ottawa. The 
visit was not entirely social. One im- 
portant result was the setting up of a 
new U.S.-Canadian committee to 
guide the two nations’ common de- 
fense of North America. 


These, then, were some of the big 
stories of the summer. But the events that 
made the biggest headlines were (a) the 
Middle East crisis (see story on p. 12), 
and (b) de Gaulle’s rise to power in 
France (see Unit on France, pp. 14-20). 
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Arab Nationalism+Oil+ 
Soviet Intrigue= 


. The 
Middle East Crisis 


The eyes of the world focused on 
the Middle East this summer. 

It was in tiny Lebanon (see map) 
that the Middle East crisis began. 
There, on May 10, a revolt broke out. 
The Lebanese government charged 
that the rebels were aided by the 
U.A.R. (the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria), headed by Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Then on July 14, in Iraq, the army 
revolted, killed the king, the crown 
prince, and the premier, and seized 
control of the country. The Iraqui 
rebels opposed the pro-West policy 
of the old government. 

It is an open secret that Nasser’s 
U.A.R. is striving to win over Iraq. 
This nation is one of the great oil- 
producing countries of the Middle 
East. Nasser would also like very much 








to incorporate Jordan into the U.A.R. 

The Iraq revolt made Lebanon 
and Jordan appeal for aid from the 
West. U.S. Marines were sent to Leb- 
anon.. British paratroopers flew to 
Jordan. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
promptly charged the U.S. and Brit- 
ain with “aggression.” He called_for 
a five-power summit conference on 
the Middle East to be held outside 
the U.N. The U.S. and Britain agreed 
to a summit conference—but in the 
U.N. Security Council. Khrushchev 
accepted. A few days later he did a 
somersault, turned down a Security 
Council summit meeting, and asked 
for a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. The Western powers took him 
up on it. 

On August 8, the Assembly met in 


Wide World photo 


“THE MARINES HAVE LANDED”: In response to an appeal from Lebanon‘s govern- 
ment for help against rebels, U.S. forces moved into the country on July 16. 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


a special session and heard U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold 
propose that: (a) each Arab nation 
promise not to attack or stir up re- 
volts in other Arab nations; (b) U.N. 
teams be stationed in Lebanon and 
Jordan to safeguard the independ- 
ence of these two countries; (c) the 
Arab nations work together to raise 
their standards of living. 

President Eisenhower later pre- 
sented “the framework of a plan for 
peace” in the Middle East. He sum- 
marized it in the following six points: 

“1. United Nations concern [for 
the independence of] Lebanon. 

“2. United Nations measures to 
preserve peace in Jordan. 

“3. An end to the fomenting from 
without of civil strife. 

“4. A United Nations peace force. 

“5. A regional economic develop- 
ment plan to assist an accelerated 
improvement in the living standards 
of the people in the Arab nations. 

“6. Steps to avoid an arms-race 
spiral in the area.” 

The President’s address was 
promptly followed by a speech by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. As expected, it was filled 
with blusterings against Western “ag- 
gression,” “imperialism,” and other 
typical Soviet propaganda charges. 
His main suggestion was the with- 
drawal “without delay” of the U.S. 
and British forces. (Actually some of 
the U.S. Marines were already re- 
called from Lebanon on the day be- 
fore Gromyko’s speech.) 

The West and East had presented 
their cases. The final decision rested 
with the 81 nations of the U.N. 

For fuller treatment of the Middle 
East crisis and further developments 
see Unit on the Middle East in next 
week's issue. 
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GOOD NEWS: Modern medicine has chalked up a 
signal victory—the virtual conquest of polio. As of mid- 
summer, the Foundation for Infantile Paralysis reported 
a total of only 913 polio cases. This compares with 1,979 
cases for the same period in 1957 and with an average 
of 6,458 cases before the Salk vaccine was put into 
general use in 1954. As a result, the Foundation is 
changing its name and program. Henceforth, its name 
will be shortened to the National Foundation and its 
program will concentrate on fund-raising to fight arth- 
ritis, virus diseases, birth defects, and nervous disorders. 


TEEN TOPICS: What's the proper hour for a boy to 
take his date home? Forty-six members of junior and 
senior high school student councils in Rye, New York, 
met recently to answer this question. After careful 
consideration, they set down these recommendations: 
For seventh graders, 10 o'clock; for eighth graders, 
10:30. High school freshmen are advised to call it 
an evening at 11; sophomores at 12; and juniors at 
12:30. As for seniors—well, THEY think they are grown 
up enough to decide for themselves. 


CAREER OR MARRIAGE? It’s no longer a choice, 
according to the latest government statistics. Today's 
average American woman starts on a career in her late 
teens. She marries at about 20, but continues to work 
until her first child is born. In her middle thirties, 
when all her children are in school, she is likely to 
return to her job. In all, she will be a career woman 
an average of 25 years during her lifetime. 


GOOD DEEDS: Copenhagen’s largest toy store is being 
turned over to its best customers—the children of 
Denmark. From now on, all profits earned by the store 
will be placed in a trust fund to help needy children. 
Explained owner Ronald Thorngreen, “We earned all 
our money from children. It’s natural to give the money 
back to those children who otherwise might not know 
the joy that toys can give.” 





Wide World photo 
SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE: Argentina’s famous Diligenti 
quintuplets are sent to different schools but get together on 
special occasions. This is one of them—their 15th birthday. 





United Nations photo 


WINSOME THREESOME: All smiles, these pretty 
young ladies have volunteered for a special U.N. “mis- 
sion” to the Mid-East. No, they are not diplomats. They 
are entertainers: (left to right) Swedish actress Zahra 
Norbo, American singer Sohra Lampert, and Ameri- 
can dancer Joan Parker. Their assignment is to enter- 
tain the 5,000 troops from eight countries who make 
up the United Nations Emergency Force. Since 1956 
this international police force has been stationed in 
the Gaza Strip to preserve peace between Egypt and 
Israel. 


BRAINS AND BRAWN: Ever notice that the schodl 
grind often turns out to be a poor student? The reason, 
says one expert in education, is that it takes muscles 
as well as brains to succeed. Professor Leslie N. Nason 
of the University of Southern California reached this 
conclusion after studying 237 gifted children. The 
student who does not take enough exercise, he learned, 
often fails to develop his muscular control. This, in 
turn, affects his penmanship. He finds it hard to write. 
As a result, he develops what psychologists call a 
“block.” He cannot communicate his ideas to others. 
And his grades go DOWN, Down, down... . 


TEEN-AGE POLICEMEN: Eighteen-year-olds are be- 
ing recruited as part-time policemen to put down a 
juvenile crime wave in the English Midland towns of 
Wednesbury and Darlaston. The youths are not part 
of the regular police force and they receive no pay. 
But there is no lack of applicants. Teen-agers in both 
towns are eager to smash the crime wave that is giving 
all of them a bad name. 


DRESSED TO KILL: The Cuban Army has banned the 
wearing of sack dresses in Oriente Province, stronghold 
of rebel leader Fidel Castro. It seems that rebel ter- 
rorists, disguised as women, have found the loose- 
fitting chemise ideal for carrying concealed weapons. 


ENDQUOTE: “All things come to him who waits— 
provided he knows what he is waiting for.” 
—Woodrow Wilson, U. S. President (1912-1920). 
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Rich farms, productive factories, and great 


artistic traditions are assets of the freedom-loving French 


T= FRENCH enjoy life and they 
have a beautiful and varied 
country in which to~ enjoy it. There 
are the broad plains of the north— 
fertile wheat-growing areas. Here the 
spires of magnificent medieval cathe- 
drals point to the skies. In the south 
there are miles and miles of vine- 
yards and olive groves. Here are 
ancient Roman temples and, along 
the Mediterranean, the luxury of 
world-famous Riviera resorts. 
Region after region of France has 


its charm—country houses, ancient 
hilltop towns, the towering French 
Alps. And every region has its own 
tradition of cooking—for the French 
love to eat well. 

The 44,000,000 people of France 
live in a country that is about twice 
the size.of Colorado. In the west and 
north are plains, broken by occa- 
sional rolling hills. Paris, the capital, 
lies in this area on the River Seine. 
In Greater Paris live 6,500,000 people. 

A region of highlands and moun- 


tains, known as the Massif Centrul, 
lies in south-central France. In the 
southeast, the Alps form a mountain 
barrier between France and Italy. In 
the southwest is another mountain 
barrier — the Pyrenees — that cuts 
France off from Spain. 

Farming is of great importance, 
and about three out of every ten 
French workers make their living 
from agriculture. France raises about 
as much produce as it consumes. 
Grains, potatoes, wines, and fruits 
are among the leading products. 
Large herds of cattle provide meat, 
milk, butter, and cheese. 

For hundreds of years France's 
wines have been famous. Immense 
care goes into the tending of the 
vines and the making of the finest 
wines. 

France has kept a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Only 
a little over half her people live in 
towns and cities. But in industry, 
France is the fifth biggest steel pro- 
ducer in the world. And production 
of steel is a rough measure of a coun- 
try’s industrial importance. France’s 
modern industries are many and va- 
ried. Among the leading manufac- 
tures are chemicals, textiles, and 
automobiles. France is already get- 
ting a small amount of power from 
the atom. By 1975 she hopes to have 
raised this to a quarter of her output 
of electricity. 

However, France also has a tradi- 
tion of luxury manufacturing, often 
by hand. Silks, women’s clothes, jew- 
elry, perfumes, and china are some 
of the items to which hours of pains- 
taking labor are devoted. 

As a base for its industries, France 
has considerable raw materials. 
There are large deposits of iron ore, 
coal, and bauxite (the source of alu- 
minum ). Oil has recently been found, 
and France is now producing a grow- 
ing share of the oil it needs. 

A large part of France’s trade is 
with its colonies—which are mainly 





in Africa. Among independent coun- 
tries, West Germany is France’s big- 
gest customer; and the US. is 
France’s biggest supplier. Machin- 
ery, textiles, and agricultural prod- 
ucts head the list of French. exports. 
Ores, metals, textile raw materials 
(such as cotton ), and oil are France's 
leading imports. 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” is 
the motto of the French Republic, 
and Frenchmen are especially jealous 
of their liberty. The liberty to hold 
different opinions is so great that it 
sometimes seems that each French- 
man has a different view about every 
subject 

This individualism has flowered 
in many fields. In literature, it has 
produced great French writers, such 
is Moliere, Balzac, Flaubert, and De 
\laupassant. In painting, the “giants” 
include Watteau, Manet, Renoir, and 
Cezanne. In all fields of human en- 
deavor, in all the arts and sciences 
from architecture to zoology, there 
are many honored French names. 

The ordinary Frenchman is in- 
tensely proud of this heritage. There 
is great respect for outstanding writ- 
ers, artists, and scientists. Along with 
this goes a common-sense view of 
life. Hard work and the saving of 
money is encouraged. And in busi- 
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TRAFFIC JAM: The age-old trek of a big herd of sheep frorn their hill- 
side grazing to the plains in southern France slows up modern motorists. 


ness the French are shrewd traders. 

Family life is very important in 
France, but friends are not invited 
much to French homes. Thousands 
of cafes serve as places to meet 
friends and for whole families to go 
to for an evening's entertainment. 

In sports, bicycling holds a special 
place. A race around the country, 
known as the Tour de France, is the 


A Parisian Asks a Question: 


OO pats a Saw for? 


8 i IT REASONABLE?” is a ques- 
tion that Frenchmen are always 
asking themselves. And they are con- 
stantly doing what they think is 
reasonable. It may’seem strange, but 
this side of the French character 
often makes France difficult to gov- 
ern. 

Why is this so? The case of the 
taxi-driver and the traffic light may 
explain it. 

It was two o'clock in the morning 
in Paris. An American stepped into 
a taxi and the driver sped off through 
the empty streets. hy 

A traffic light stopped the cab. 
The driver looked left, looked right. 
He saw no cars, no pedestrians. He 
drove through the light. 

“Do you always do that?” the 


passenger asked somewhat nervously, 

“There was no possibility. of an 
accident,” the driver replied. 

“But isn’t there a law against it?” 
the American said. 

“Of course. But what's a law for? 
It is to protect the rights or the 
interests of the citizen. By going 
through that traffic light I harmed 
no one. Why should I obey a rule 
that is unreasonable when there is 
no one to force me to do so?” 

“But a policeman might have seen 


outstanding sporting event. Soccer 
is also very popular, as is fishing in 
rivers, streams, and canals. 

The people of France are strik- 
ingly varied. There are peasants and 
atomic scientists, chefs and _ politi- 
cians, dress designers and miners. 
But one thing that unites the great 
majority of the French people is 
their love of liberty. 








you go past,” the American objected. 

“If he was reasonable, he would 
not mind,” the driver stated. 

“Well, I count myself a safe driver 
and I don’t pass red lights at home,” 
the passenger said as the driver went 
through another red light. 

A policeman, hidden in the shad- 
ows, blew his whistle. The taxi 
stopped. When the officer came up to 
the cab, the driver spoke up, “I 
ask you, is it reasonable . . .?” 

é —O.iver Bet 








United Press International photo 


BOOKLOVERS’ LANE: Parisians shop for old and new blocks. Behind this “supermarket” for literature 
titles at the stalls that line the River Seine for rise the twin towers of Notre Dame cathedral. 
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French Government Tourist Office 
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LEISURELY LUNCH: The sights of Paris include sidewalk cafes shoal eguiptals hare: haliation aiatl Metisse 


where those who can afford it enjoy France’s tradition of good eating. 
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“MAY THE BEST MAN WINI”: Picnickers greet riders in the national bicycle race 
around France—the ‘Tour de France’’—as the contestants wearily pedal past them. 


French Government Tourist Office 
ACE SNIFFER: The smell of the wine is one 
of the first points that an expert winetaster 
checks when he goes through the rites of 
grading different samples of new vintages. 


Three Lions phote 
FRENCH-STYLE DETROIT: In addition to the France of culture, art, and 
luxuries, there is the France that is a great industrial power. Here 
workers in the Renault plant in Paris assemble automobile engines. 
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Oyriumphs 
and Vragedies 


Once a power dominating Europe, France has been weakened by wars and political strife 


CHIEVEMENTS AND TRAGEDIES crowd the 
pages of France’s history. At one time it was the 
leading nation of the Western world. But less than 20 
years ago it was crushingly defeated by Germany. 
France has made an amazing economic recovery from 
that tragedy. However, it now faces huge new prob- 
lems. (See “Tasks for de Gaulle” on page 20.) 

The struggle to unite France as a nation was a long 
one. But by the early 1500's the king of France ruled 
most of what is now France. The power of the kings 
grew and in the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715) it 
reached its zenith. At that time France was Europe’s 
strongest nation. 

During the 18th century the French royal govern- 
ment grew_corrupt and inefficient. There was great 
discontent among the oppressed peasantry and the 
rising middle class. These two groups resented the 
economic privileges enjoyed by the nobility. A wide 
demand grew up for reform and a government that 
would give freedom to the French. 

This. discontent produced the French Revolution in 
1789. Starting as a movement to reform the monarchy, 
the Revolution snowballed. Within a few years France 
was a republic and King Louis XVI had been exécuted. 

Since the Revolution, there has been a constant 
struggle in France among the “left,” “center,” and 
“right.” These terms came into use when the revolu- 
tionaries set up an assembly to rule the country. Those 
who wished to destroy everything of the “old regime” 
sat on the left. The moderates were in the center. On 
the right sat those who wanted to go slow with changes. 





"Movietone News Photo 
DEFEAT: With deep sorrow this Frenchman saw 
German troops occupy France’s capital in 1940. 


The first French republic lasted less than ten years. 
It was destroyed by Napoleon, a ruthless and ambitious 
French soldier who made himsélf Emperor. Napoleon 
raised great armies which conquered much of Europe, 
but he gave the French little freedom. In the end he 
brought them to military disaster, and the monarchy 
was restored. 

In 1848, France experimented with a second re- 
public, headed by a nephew of Napoleon. But he also 
betrayed French democracy by making himself Em- 
peror. Finally, he was driven from power in 1870, 
after leading France into a disastrous war against Ger- 
many. 

The third republic was then set up, with a consti- 
tution that vested the major power in an elected parlia- 
ment. It lasted longer than the previous ones and 
proved strong enough to survive World War I (1914- 
1918). Though the French were on the winning side 
in this war, German armies ravaged northern France. 

But World War II saw the tragic end of the third 
republic. In 1940 France fell to the German invaders. 
The conquerors treated Frenchmen like slaves. The 
French underground, however, struggled bravely 
against them. Then, in 1944 the Allies invaded France. 
With the Americans and the British were Free French 
forces, in which fought Frenchmen who had escaped 
from France. (See “The Free French” on the next 
page.) Frenchmen helped to liberate France. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the Free French 
and a national hero, became Provisional. President of 
France. (See Newsmakers on page 7.) Believing that 





Wide World Photo 


VICTORY: Four years later, members of the French underground 
triumphantly paraded through the streets of a liberated Paris. 











France needed a strong government, he pressed for a 
constitution that would give the president greater 
powers, as in the United States. But politicians wanted 
the old system in which the National Assembly was the 
seat of power. De Gaulle resigned in protest. 

A new constitution was adopted that set up France’s 
fourth republic. The elected National Assembly kept 
its power under the new constitution. And French po- 
litical struggles led to a string of weak governments. 

It has been said that if three Frenchmen get together 
they will form a political party that will then split 
up into a left, a center, and a right. There were always 
more than ten squabbling political parties in France. 
The French premier, the head of the government, had 
to draw his support from a number of parties, for no 
one party had a majority in the Assembly. On any im- 
portant issue some part of this coalition (partnership ) 
might desert the government. It would then fall. In 
the 14 years since France was liberated from the Ger- 
mans, it has had 25 governments. 

Most of these governments were made up of a 
coalition of parties of the center. The difficulty of 
governing France was increased by the power of the 
Communists. Since the war, about a quarter of the 
French voters have steadily cast their ballots for Com- 
munist candidates. Most do so in protest against social 
conditions and their relatively low wages. But the Com- 
munists they elect follow Moscow’s orders. 


RAPID RECOVERY 


However, France has prospered economically. Bil- 
lions of dollars of postwar American aid has helped 
France recover her industrial strength. Since 1949, total 
production has risen by about 50 per cent. 

Also, France became a key member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This is the military alli- 
ance of free European nations, the U. S., and Canada 
against the danger of aggression from the Communist 
bloc. 

In addition, France took steps toward creating a 
West European economic union. With five other na- 
tions, France is a member of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. This pools the coal, iron, and steel 
resources of France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The six nations have 
also planned the European Common Market. Trade 
barriers between its members are to be gradually done 
away with. The same six nations have combined in 
“Euratom” to develop atomic power and other peaceful 
uses of the atom. 

But struggles for independence in French colonies 
have gravely weakened France. After nearly eight years 
of war, Indo-China became independent in 1954. Also, 
rebellions in Morocco and Tunisia compelled France to 
grant freedom to these North African countries in 1956. 

In Algeria, a revolt broke out in November, 1954. 
Nearly four years later it is still going on. The rebels 
in this North African territory demand independence. 
Some 450,000 French troops have failed to put down 
the revolt. 

The unsolved problem of Algeria has been a cancer 
eating into France’s life. This May it brought about a 
crisis that shook France to its foundations and swept 
de Gaulle to power. (See “Tasks for de Gaulle” on 
page 20.) 


Wide World photo 


They Scorned Defeat 





THE FREE FRENCH 


ating WAS DEFEATED. Her armies had col- 
lapsed before the German onslaught. In the 
summer of 1940 the French government had given 
up the fight. It had not dared to move to French 
North Africa and defy the Germans from there. 

Paris and much of France were occupied by the 
Germans. A French government, a puppet of the 
Germans, ruled southern France from the town of 
Vichy. ° 

But a handful of brave Frenchmen fought on. 
They were the Free French. They were led and in- 
spired by Gen. Charles de Gaulle who escaped to 
England when France fell. 

Taking enormous risks, Frenchmen got out of de- 
feated France to join de Gaulle’s forces. Youths 
fooled German guards, crossed the English Channel 
in small boats, and enlisted with the Free French. 
They were burning to fight for freedom and to play 
a part in regaining the honor of France. 

The French colony of French Equatorial Africa 
joined the Free French. And over the years more 
and more of the French Empire came under Free 
French control. The size of the Free French forces 


Victory for the Allies came closer and closer. 
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Cnaks for De 


France’s new premier has wen special powers 


M** 18, 1958, was a terrible day 
for France. It seemed as if civil 
war might break out at any moment. 

Passions centered on the war in 
Algeria. Right-wing Frenchmen in 
France and Algeria wanted the 
Algerian nationalist rebels crushed. 
(See “Triumphs and Tragedies,” pp. 
18-19.) But there were also many 
Frenchmen who wanted to negotiate 
with the rebels. 

On that May day a new govern- 
ment of France, headed by Premier 
Pierre Pflimlin, was voted into power 
by the National Assembly ( parlia- 
ment). It was widely believed that 
the new government would nego- 
tiate with the Algerian rebels. 

In Algiers, the capital of Algeria, 
a right-wing mob attacked govern- 
ment offices. A self-appointed com- 
mittee of soldiers and civilians 
seized the government of Algeria. 

In Paris another mob marched 
threateningly on the Assembly, but 
was held back by the police. 

The right wing was determined to 
get rid of the Pflimlin government. 
In Algeria and France its spokes- 
men, many of whom had Fascist 
sympathies, called for a government 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

The general believed that France 
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World Week map 
CRISIS AREA: France and Algeria are 
separated by the Mediterranean Sea 





Manning in The Long Island Star-Journal 
Demolition Project 


needed a strong government and 
that the Assembly’s power to cause 
the defeat of governments should be 
curbed. De Gaulle announced that 
he was ready to take over the gov- 
ernment of France. But he insisted 
that it should be done legally—that 
the Assembly should approve him. 

The French island of Corsica, be- 
tween Algeria and France, was 
seized by paratroopers sent from Al- 
geria. The danger grew that an im- 
patient army would take over the 
government of France. This, in 
turn, might provoke center and left- 
wing parties to revolt against the 
threat of dictatorial rule. But nego- 
tiations between de Gaulle and the 
politicians went on. Finally, on June 
1, the Assembly voted de Gaulle into 
office as premier. 

It went on to give him the wide 
powers he demanded. He won: (a) 
authority to rule France without the 
Assembly for six months; (b) au- 
thority to draw up constitutional 
changes and put them before the 
French voters in a national referen- 
dum. (A referendum is a vote on a 
single issue. ) 

De Gaulle chose a cabinet includ- 
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to deal with Algeria and constitutional reform 








FRANCE 


ing members of most of the French 
parties—but not of the Communist 
party. Swiftly he set to work on two 
outstanding problems—Algeria and 
constitutional changes. 

In Algeria, de Gaulle worked to 
re-establish the authority of the gov- 
ernment. He moved to win back the 
power that army officers and “com- 
mittees of public safety” had seized. 
He also promised Algerian Moslems 
political equality with Algerian 
Frenchmen. But he continued the 
fight against the rebels. Also, he 
promised action to combat the pov- 
erty of the Algerian Moslems. In ad- 
dition, de Gaulle is moving toward 
giving greater self-rule to Algeria. 


A DIVIDED ALGERIA 


The 8,000,000 Moslems and the 
1,200,000 French in Algeria are 
deeply divided. Their religions and 
their ways of life are different. Mos- 
lems speak Arabic, Frenchmen 
speak French. Also, the Moslems are 
far poorer than the French. 

De Gaulle is leading an attempt 
to draw the Moslems and the French 
in Algeria closer together. If they 
can work and live in harmony, they, 
will both benefit, he insists. The oil 
and other minerals that have recent- 
ly been discovered in Algeria will 
then enrich both Moslems and 
Frenchmen. 

In France, the referendum on the 
constitutional changes is scheduled 
to take place within a few weeks. 
The French voters will be asked to 
approve an increase in the power of 
the executive branch of government. 
The changes are intended to prevent 
the Assembly from toppling govern- 
ment after government. 

This year has been a year of crisis 
for France. It will also be a year of 
decision. France faces the challenge 
of reforming the political system 
that has weakened and divided the 
country. She also faces the challenge 
of bringing peace to Algeria. 
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EXCITING 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS—A new approach to current affairs. .. . 


Weekly units, as easy to teach as chapters of a textbook—yet 
covering today’s world developments as no textbook can. (See 


pages 14-20 in this issue. ) 


Sept. 12—Europe’s Big Four—1. France 


(special survey: Cold War—Autumn 1958) 
Sept. 19—Summit Meeting on the Middle East 


Sept. 26—(special issue: U. S. and 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


World Affairs Annual) 

3—Europe’s Big Four—2. Germany 
10—Europe’s Big Four—3. Russia 
17—(special issue: America Votes) 
24—Europe’s Big Four—4. Britain 
31—Europe’s Neutrals—1. Sweden 

7— Europe's Neutrals—2. Finland 
14 Europe's Neutrals—3. Switzerland 
21— World's Newest Nations—1. Morocco 

5—World’s Newest Nations—2. Tunisia 
12—World’s Newest Nations—3. Sudan 

9—World’s Newest Nations—4. Ghana 
16— World's Newest Nations—5. Malaya 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 





30—Middie East— 1. United Arab 
Republic and Its Allies 
6—Middle East— 2. The Other 
Arab States 
13— Middle East—3. Israel 
20—(special issue: Your Career) 
27—(special issue: Congress at Work) 


March 6—Asia’s Divided Nations— 


1. The Two Chinas 


March 13—Asia’s Divided Nations— 


2. The Two Koreas 


March 20—Asia's Divided Nations— 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 


3. The Two Viet Nams 

3—Asia’s Neutrals—1. Indonesia 
10—Asia’s Neutrals—2. India 
17—Our Asian Allies—1. Pakistan 
24—Our Asian Allies—2. Japan 

1—Our Asian Allies—3. Thailand 

8—Nations on Oui Borders—1. Canada 
15—Nations on Our Borders—2. Mexice 





U. S$. AFFAIRS—Colorful features exploring all areas of the Ameri- 
can scene—the 1958 elections, economic trends, young people in 


our communities. Through the year, Wortp WEEK broadens your 
students’ understanding, helps you prepare them for the respon- 
sibilities of adult citizenship. (See “American Issues,” page 24, 
“Good Citizens at Work,” page 21.) 


NEWS AND NEWSMAKERS—A 3-page section reporting the week's 
events here and abroad. “What’s Behind It” fills in significant 
background. There’s the human side, too—with weekly “News- 
makers” (page 7) and “Human Interest in the News” (page 13). 
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WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVES—Fascinating first-hand reports of un- 
usual or little-known events across the country. (See “The Ship 
That Never Goes to Sea,” page 28.) 


TESTS AND QUIZZES—Ready to use, quick to score. Including (1) 
2-page Contemporary Affairs diagnostic test at beginning of the 
year; (2) weekly workbook quiz page; (3) 4-page Review Test 
at the end of each semester. 


NEW FEATURES 


“MEETING THE TEST’—Prepared in cooperation with Educational 
Testing Service, leading test-makers and authorities on testing— 
an exclusive bi-weekly series to familiarize your students (and 
their parents) with the various kinds of standardized tests. College 
Boards, intelligence and aptitude tests, achievement tests, interest 
inventories, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purpose, 
what they measure, what the results mean and do not mean. 
Sample questions of all types, plus highly readable discussion, 
will help every student give his best performance, avoid “jitters” 
and confusion when taking a test. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCIENCE—by Isaac Asimov, 
famous science author, winner of the Thomas Alva Edison award 
for “The Best Science Book for Youth” in 1957. Crucial “break- 
throughs” in scientific thought—from earliest history to the present 
—and how they shaped our world. The wheel, the steam engine, 
modern medicine . . . atomic power . . . space travel—an authori- 
tative, full-year series showing the impact of science on history. 
(See pages 22-23.) 


iF | WERE 16 TODAY—Famous men and women from many fields 
tell today’s young people about their own youth . . . discuss from 
rich experience what they would do if starting out at 16 today. 
(See page 6.) 
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4 EXPANDED 


1. CPECIAL ICQUEG! 


NO EXTRA COST 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL 
1958-59—Your Key to Understanding 
the News (Sept. 26)—Colorful 50-page 
feature section—packed with vital ref- 
erence data, maps and charts, illumi- 
nating background summaries. A con- 
tinuing study aid your students will 
use all year. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


1958 Highlights: Our Changing World 

U. S. Government: The Three Branches; Checks 
and Balances; Federal, State and Local Gov- 
ernment 

Sections on: Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, Middle East 

Twenty-two Fateful Years: 1936-1958 

United Nations 

Pacts Around the World 

World Population and Resources 

Comparative Governments and Economic Sys- 
tems 

International Trade 

Maps: 10 pages, in color 


AMERICA VOTES (Oct. 17)—Special 
illustrated section on the 1958 elec- 
tions—for Congress, the governorships 
and local offices. Includes all the latest 
facts, charts and maps, an Election 
Scorecard to show party line-ups in 
Congress. Also the history of our 
American electoral system and how it 
works . . . non-partisan discussion of 
the campaign issues, designed for class- 
room use. 


CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 27)—Ex- 
panded feature unit on the 86th Con- 
gress—following up America Votes. 
Current members of Congress, how 
the party system functions, commit- 
tees, lobbies . . . steps in the drafting 
and passage of legislation. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 20)—Latest guid- 
ance to help students choose a career 
and start preparing for it now. Con- 
tents will include vocational aptitude 
tests, list of free career pamphlets, 
scholarships, discussion of girls’ ca- 
reers, 
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Teaching Aide 
Youll Vee With 
WORLD WEEK 


SCHOLASTIC —o= 
TEACHER Se mera se 


—the only weekly magazine ‘Scholastic ‘Tracie 


for the teaching profession SERSR Re 

. sent free with 10 or * EDUCATION WEWws OF Yue Ween « 
more subscriptions as your Reaceee : =e: 
Teacher Edition of World ff = sok al mags 
Week. Latest education co 
news, convention reports, 
book reviews and refer- 
ences for further reading, 
on-the-spot reports from 
classrooms across the coun- 
try. Also complete lesson 
plans for World Week... 
and a special TV-radio 
guide (see pages 5T-7T). 


——— 
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Here’s a sampling of fea- 
tures you'll enjoy this year. 











Teaching by Television 
Extra Pay for Extracurricular Activities 
Teacher Training: Liberal Arts vs. Teachers Colleges 
Teachers’ Income Tax: Tips to Save You Money 


Travel Contest: Win a Trip to Latin America 


1958-59 WORLD NEWS MAP—Big full-color w.:"] map (34” x 44”), 
expressly designed for WORLD WEEK. Map is color-keyed to 
show at a glance the world’s major political alignments . . . fea- 
tures enlarged inset maps of Arctic, Caribbean and Mediter- 


ranean areas. Free with 10 or more subscriptions. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK—4S8 pages of practical guid- 
ance and drill. Contents include: How to Study, How to Read 
Maps, Charis and Graphs, How to Use the Library. 10¢ each, up 
to the number of semester subscriptions—or twice the number 


of school-year subscriptions. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL: Dr. John W. Washington, D.C. « Dr. Galen Jones, Director, 
Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Council for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
Magazines, Chairman « Dr. Jay Davis Conner, tion, Washington, D.C. « Dr. E. B. Norton, 
Associate rintendent, Chief, Division of President, . Teachers College, Florence, 
Instruction, California State Dept. of Educa- Alabama e Dr. Grant Vest, State Commis- 
tion “ Le Eric N Dennard, Superintendent of sioner a Education, Denver, Colorado « Dr. 
Sc Waco, , e Dr. John H. Fischer, Allen H. Wetter, Superintendent cf Schools, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania e Dr. Benjamin C. 

Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Willis, General Superintendent of Schools, 


Hoe ~ Director of the Department of Edu- Board of Education, Chicago, Iilinois. 
cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 











Order Now- 
Heres How 


Place a tentative order for WORLD 
WEEK now, using the post-free 
reply card enclosed in this issue. f 
Revise the quantity up to 3 weeks 
after first delivery. You'll be billed 
later—only for the final number of 
copies you need. 





WORLD WEEK published weekly 
during school year (30 issues). Sub- 
scription: 60¢ per student per se- 
mester—$1.20 per year. 


WORLD WEEK 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Other 
Coholactic 
Magazines 


EXPLORER 
grade 4, 
Stories, news, activities. 


NEWSTIME 
grade 5. 
News, language arts, science. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
grades 6, 7, 8. 
Social studies and English. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
grades 10, 11, 12. 
Current affairs, civics, 
problems in democracy. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Language skills and reading. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 
grades 10, 11, 12. 
Modern literature, 
creative writing. (Monthly.) 











* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: Newsmakers, 
p. 7; It Happened This Summer, pp. 
8-11; Middle East crisis, p. 12; Human 
Interest in the News, p. 13. 

2. Civies and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 21; American Issues, p. 24; 
also, see the news pages, pp. 7-13. 

3.World Geography: Unit on France, 
especially pp. 14-17; also, see the news 
pages, pp. 7-13. 

4. World History: Unit on France, 
especially pp. 18-20; also, see the news 
pages, pp. 7-13. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs 
in Science, pp. 22-23. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 31; 
How Would You Solve It?, p. 36. 

7. Testing Materials: Workbook page 
on the unit on France, p. 32. 

8. General Interest: Feature article, 
pp. 28-29: crossword puzzle, sports, 
reviews of films, records, radio-TV, etc., 
beginning on p. 30. 


It Happened This Summer 


Here is a four-page review of events 
during the summer. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What was your reaction to the 
news that Alaska will become the 49th 
state? In what way will Alaska’s admis- 
sion as a state change the make-up of 
Congress? 

2. How do you explain the poor re- 
ception of Vice-President Nixon in 
Venezuela during his Latin American 
tour? 

3. Why did the execution of Hun- 
gary’s Nagy shock the free world? 


The Middle East Crisis (p. 12) 


1. Why did the revolution in Iraq 
create a crisis in the Middle East? In 
what ways is the Middle East important 
to the U. S.? 

2. What is the policy of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East? 


Unit: France (pp. 14-20) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. France is made up of several re- 
gions whose varied geographic features 
account for the varied agricultural 
crops, industries, and scenery. Its manu- 
factures include both luxury items and 
the products of heavy industry. 

2. Past wars and internal strife have 
weakened France. More recently, its 
coalition governments have made it dif- 





WHAT’S AHEAD? 


September 19, 1958 
Unit: The Middle East Muddle; also, 
Contemporary Affairs Diagnostic 
Test. 
September 26, 1958 


Special Issue: U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual. 





ficult for any premier to remain in office 
for long. General de Gaulle’s proposed 
revision of the constitution would 
strengthen the powers of the executive 
branch. 

3. The driving force of nationalism 
plus differences of language and re- 
ligion are some of the major reasons for 
the tension between France and Al- 
geria. Algerian nationalist rebels want 
independence. The French want to 
keep Algeria closely tied to France. 


Contents 


1. Page 7: Newsmaker sketch of 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

2. Pages 14-15: France’s geography, 
agriculture, industries, resources, and 
culture. Map. Inset article. 

8. Pages 16-17: A review of France’s 
history. De Gaulle leads the Free 
French. Difficulties produced by coali- 
tion governments. France takes part in 
movement for European unity. The Al- 
gerian situation to date. De Gaulle’s 
rise to power. 

4. Page 32: Workbook page on the 
unit on France. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 14-15: Summarize what you 
read about France under each of these 
headings: Size and location; Agricul- 
ture; Industries; Exports and Imports. 

2. Pages 7, 18-20: (1) Indicate, 
briefly, the significance of each of the 
following in France’s history: (a) 
French Revolution of 1789; (b) Napol- 
eon I; (c) World Wars I and II; (d) 
General de Gaulle and the Free French. 
(2) What is meant by a “coalition gov- 
ernment”? left wing? right wing? (3) 
How does de Gaulle hope to strengthen 
France’s government? (4) With refer- 
ence to the Algerian conflict: (a) state 
its causes; (b) how does de Gaulle hope 
to solve the dispute? 


Teaching the Unit 


1. If you are teaching the Unit over 
a period of several days, introduce the 
Unit with the showing of a film strip. 
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* France ano otter CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Prepare study questions in advance, for 
students to copy. When the film is over, 
students can get to work answering the 
questions. 

2. A committee of bright students 
can interview a teacher in the French 
department in your school. Interview 
questions could be about French teen- 
agers, schooling, customs, big city life, 
village life, etc. 


A Geography Lesson (pp. 14-15) 


Map Work 


Students can draw a free hand map 
of France in their notebooks using the 
map of France in World Week as their 
guide. Here are some directions: (a) 
Trace and label the Seine, Loire, 
Garonne, and Rhone rivers; (b) Locate 
Lille, Le Havre, Paris, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux; (c) Make “X” marks to 
locate the Alps and the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains; (d) Label the Mediterranean 
Sea; (e) Indicate the countries which 
border France. 


Learning From Pictures (pp. 16-17) 


1. What information do the pictures 
give you about French customs? 

2. What conclusions can you draw 
from the picture showing Frenchmen at 
book stalls? Is there anything com- 
parable in the U. S.? 

8. How do the pictures provide you 
with information about earning a liv- 
ing in France? 


Things to Do 


As a lesson summary, have the class 
write a page in an imaginary diary 
about a trip to France, in which they 
tell about their experiences in the re- 
gions they visited. 


_ Discussion Questions 


1. If France yielded to Algerian de- 
mands for independence, would that be 
a sign of greatness or weakness on 
France’s part? Justify your answer. 
Since Algeria is causing France so much 
trouble, why doesn’t France give Al- 
geria its independence? 

2. Why should the Algerian situation 
have caused such instability in France’s 
government? (Call on bright students 
to explain the working of coalition gov- 
ernments and the frequent changes in 
premiers since the end of World 
War II.) 

3. How does de Gaulle hope to solve 
the Algerian situation? 

(Continued on page 6-T) 
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EDUCATION NEWS 


OF 


THE 


WEEK * 





NEA Convention 


CLEVELAND— 
Federal aid, lobby- 
ing, politics, class 
size, and _ integra- 
tion were among 
the crucial topics 
debated here this 
summer at the NEA 
convention. 

Topic of most * 
unanimous opinion: Ruth Stout 
Federal aid. Delegates voted to bring 
pressure on their own Congressmen to 
get a school aid bill passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Topic of least unanimous agreement: 
integration. A hassle broke out on the 
convention floor over a resolution calling 
upon NEA to make a nation-wide study 
of integration (both North and South). 
The resolution, introduced by Mamaro- 
neck (N. Y.) social studies teacher 
Walter Ludwig, was later withdrawn on 
condition that the NEA board of direc- 
tors consider the matter. 

In other resolutions, and in a re- 
drafted NEA platform, delegates went 
on record: 





> Asking reduction of student-teacher 
ratio from 30-1 to 25-1. 

> Calling for teachers’ salaries rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $13,000. 

> Recommending that school systems 
guarantee teachers “full political equal- 
ity with other citizens,” including the 
rights to discuss political issues, cam- 
paign for candidates, as well as run for 
public office. 

> Expressing the belief that integra- 
tion problems can be solved at state and 
local levels “by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness, and reasonableness.” 

New NEA president is Ruth A. Stout 
of Topeka, Kans. Vice-president and 
new president-elect for next year is 
Walter Eshelman, supervising principal 
of the Upper Dublin Twp. School Dis- 
trict, Montgomery County, Pa. 

Next year’s NEA convention will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harry L. Senger, Scholastic’s own 
resident representative from the Cincin- 
nati area, was honored at the National 
Retired Teachers Association meeting 
for work on retirement legislation. Sen- 
ger was also cited by the National Coun- 
cil of the Senior League as “Teacher of 
the Nation” for 1958. 





Flemming Named 


Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, President of 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. since 1948, 
is new Secretary of 
Health, Education 
and Welfare. The 
53-year-old educa- 
tor replaces Marion 
B. Folsom, who has 

Flemming retired. 

Born in Kingston, N. Y., Flemming 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan, and 
received his Master’s degree in political 
science from American Univ. For several 
years he wrote for magazines and cur- 
rent affairs publications. In 1934, he 
was named director of the American 
Univ. School of Public Affairs. 

In 1939, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt appointed him to the three-man 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. Since 
then, he has been working either full- 
time or part-time on some Government 
assignment (Hoover Commission, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, National Se- 
curity Council, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Advisory Commission). 





Teaching Guide 
(Continued from page 5-T) 


4. How does de Gaulle propose to 
strengthen France’s government? 


Good Citizens (p. 21) 


World Week would like to hear from 
its teacher-subscribers about their class 
or school projects in community service. 
Send us the facts. The most interesting 
projects will be reported in our “Good 
Citizens at Work” series. 


TOOLS or 


MIDDLE EAST 
Sept. 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Middle East in Turmoil, 
by H. W. Baldwin (Headline Series No. 
123), 1957, 35¢, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Development of Iraq, 1957, free; 
Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington 8, D. C. Guide to Jordan, 
1956, free, Jordan Mission to the U. N., 
340 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Egypt, undated, free, Egyptian Embassy 
Press Dept., 2310 Decatur Place, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 








American Issues (p. 24) 


1. How many of you would say that 
you have “a movie-going habit”? How 
often do you go to the movies? (Show 
of hands.) Do you go to the movies re- 
gardless of the picture shown? 

2. In what ways has TV influenced 
your movie-going, if at all? 

8. Do you think that TV is ruining 
the movie industry or that the movie 
industry itself is responsible for its own 
decline? Explain. 

4. What do you think of “pay TV”? 


PREACHERS 


ARTICLES: “Big War? The Chances,” 
U. S. News & World Report, July 25, 1958. 
“This Is the Middle East: A Portfolio 
with Maps and Pictures,” Newsweek, July 
28, 1958. “United Arab Republic . . . Jor- 
dan... Iraq ...,” Time, July 28, 1958. 
“Next in the Middle East,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 1, 1958. 

FILMS: Middle East, 14 minutes, 
sound, color, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Ill. An overview of the 
area picturing the lands and the people, 
their homes, natural resources and indus- 
tries. 








ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 32 


I, Cartoon Interpretation: 1. premier; 2. 
increased power for the president; 3. U. S. 
president has great powers under U. S. 
Constitution; 4. Algerian rebellion. 

II. Geography: 1-Seine; 2-yes; 3-atomic; 
4-Africa; 5-northwest; 6-fifth; 7-industrial; 
8-Mediterranean; 9-Pyrenees Mountains; 
10-44,000,000. 

Ill. French Timetable: 4-8-1-5-2. 

IV. Put On Your Thinking Caps: 1. It 
is a member of NATO, European Coal and 
Steel Community, European Common 
Market, and Euratom, 2. Student answers 
will vary. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 30 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FALL FORECAST—EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION STATIONS 


owing range and qual- 
television, this column 
will present quarterly forecasts of the new 
programs distributed by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor. 
The programs are all on film, and will 
appear at different times on the channels 
listed below. (A few stations are not yet 
on the air as this goes to press.) Check 
local station for dates and times: 

WTIQ, Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KNME, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; WETV, Atlanta; 
WGBH-TV, Boston; WUNC-TV, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; WTTW, Chicago; WCET, Cin- 
cinnati; WOSU-TV, Columbus, O.; KOAC- 
TV, Corvallis, Ore.; KRMA-TV, Denver; 
WTVS, Detroit; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, 
Mich.; KUHT, Houston, Tex.; WJCT, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, Neb.; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis; WKNO-TV, 
Memphis, Tenn.; WTHS-TV, Miami; 
WMVS-TV, Milwaukee; KTCA-TV, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul; WYES-TV, New Or- 
leans; KETA-TV, Oklahoma City: Ww - 
TV, Philadelphia; WQED, ittsburgh; 
KUED, Salt Lake City; KQED, San Fran- 
cisco; KCTS, Seattle; KETC, St. Louis; 
WILL-TV, Champaign-Urbana, I11.; WIPR- 
TV, San Juan, P. R. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Heritage: Prominent persons address 
themselves to broad areas of subject mat- 
ter where they are particularly qualified 
to speak. Program will feature Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Beardsley Ruml, Bruce 
Catton, Nadia Boulanger, and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn. 

Party Government and U. S. Congress: 
Examines and explains purposes, pro- 
cesses, and problems of Congress. Investi- 
gates role of political parties and pressure 
groups in legislative process. 

World We Want: Annual New York 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum under direc- 
tion of Helen Hiett Waller. High school 
students from 25 foreign countries partici- 
pate in televised panel discussions of Our 
Image of America, the Life of a Teenager, 
The Roots of Prejudice, Getting to Know 
You. Scripts of these forum discussions 
are published exclusively in “Senior 
Scholastic.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


The Sense of Poetry: Programs aim to 
see how far TV can be used to aid the 
reader-listener in his appreciation of 
poetry. Prof. I. A. Richards will read and 
interpret poetry by such authors as John 
Donne and Shakespeare. 

The Graphic Arts: Prof. Jakob Rosen- 
berg, Curator of Prints at the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard Univ., gives a comprehen- 
sive and lively picture of graphi¢ arts 
through the centuries. 

Language and —— = gag Nature of 
language and linguistics. Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr, Chairman of the De ent 
of Linguistics and Language, Univ. of 
Buffalo, is featured. 


In view of the 
ity of educationa 








From Haydn to Hi-Fi: James C. O’Neill, 
iate Sretessor of French, Univ. of 
Michigan, is host. Programs provide his- 
tory of chamber music and include analy- 
sis and performance of Haydn, Mozart, 


Margaret O’Brien stars in ‘Little Wom- 
en” on Schaeffer Musical Thursday, 
October 16, 8:30 p.m. over CBS-TV. 


Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
and Debussy. 

Music and the Renaissance: Colin 
Sterne, assistant professor of music his- 
tory and literature at the Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, presents music of Renaissance. 

Jazz Meets the Classics: Analyzes and 
compares jazz in terms of classical and 
traditional music. American balladry, 


folk music, extended jazz forms, and the - 


classical influences on popular music and 
jazz will treated. Father Norman 
O'Connor, CSP, Catholic Chaplain at Bos- 
ton Univ., and musician George Shearing 
appear. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Scientific Methods: Joel Hildebrand, 
Univ. of California, reveals the excitement 
and discipline involved in scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Atomic Primer: Explains simply the 
— of atomic science against a 

ackground of its historical development. 
Featured in series is Harold C. Urey. 

_ The Criminal Man: Problems of crim- 
foe and criminal psychology. It at- 
tempts to educate citizen to Dp a er mos] 
that it is the person and not the criminal 
act that is important in study, treatment, 
and — of crime. yey tn BT Dr. 
Douglas , Professor of Cr ology 
at the Univ. ot California, Berkeley. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Lo: Sequel to an earlier 
balla 


Sing Hi—S: 
series. Bash ennett, folk deer, 
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through story and song, introduces chil- 
dren to the people, places and things that 
make up America. In her programs she 
takes children railroading, to the moun- 
tains, down to the sea, to a county fair, to 
visit a sheep herder, tor a ride on an old 
fire boat. 

Discovery at the Brookfield Zoo: Mary 
Lela Grimes, as hostess, makes the Zoo 
more meaningful for children by relating 
animals exhibited in it to broad concepts 
about the natural history of living things. 

A Number of Things: Series tries to 
stimulate pre-school child’s interest in 
natural science. Each program consists of 
one story of what happens to an individual 
grain of sand, or raindrop or baby deer or 
tadpole. Stories are told by puppeteers 
Leo and Dora Velleman. 


FALL COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Fri., Sept. 12, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “The Wild Swans.” 
Oct. 5: “Ali Baba.” Oct. 22: “Rapunzel.” 


Nov. 12: “Hiawatha.” Nov. 25: “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes.” Dec. 21: 
“Mother Goose.” 


Sun., Sept. 14, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Conflicts between the gen- 
erations is the theme of the current 
series. Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer.” 
Sept. 21: Quintilian’s “The Institutes.” 
Sept. 28: Balzac’s “Eugenie Grandet.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Robert Herridge’s Production of Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s “Ad Astra,” a story 
about the effects of war on human 
beings. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) World Music Festival: 
Bayreuth Wagnerian Opera Festival. 
Excerpts from new productions of 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger.” 

4:30 p.m. (NBC, NBC-TV) Youth 
Wants to Know: Final program of series 
featuring interviews with top Russian 
leaders. 

Mon., Sept. 22, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Month: “Harvey.” 
Also scheduled in this important series: 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” Joseph 
Conrad’s “Victory,” Giovanni Gua- 
reschi’s “The Little World of Don 
Camillo,” Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
Knows,” and Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 

Thurs., Sept. 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: “The Plot to Kill Stalin,” 
rooms by Fred Coe and directed by 

lbert Mann. 

Fri., Oct. 3, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Ad- 
venture with Lowell Thomas: “Alaska.” 

Sun., Oct. 5, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: 
Alternate week productions. 

Sun., Oct. 12, 6:30 p.m. (NBC) Rexall Spe- 
cial: “The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Mon., Oct. 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Julie Harris in 
“Johnny Belinda.” 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Desilu Play- 
house: “The Song of Bernadette.” 
Thurs., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 


Sheaffer Musical: Margaret O’Brien in 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women.” 
Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Science Series: “Gateways to the Mind,” 

story of the human senses. 





EDUCATION’S ONLY 
WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE 


Every week, Scholastic Teacher 
brings you up-to-the-minute news 
in the field of education, plus the 
latest radio and television listings, 
and many other educational fea- 
tures. On the top of the facing 
page is a small sample of Scholas- 
tic Teacher’s exclusive weekly edu- 
cation news coverage. 














These are just a few of the many fine books which will be 
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and recreational reading, hook reports, curriculum enrichment! 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you've probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain and 
own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, selected 
both for youth appeal and literary merit. The Club, now in its 
13th year of successful operation, includes over 19,000 school 
clubs and approximately 1,250,000 enthusiastic student mem- 
bers. There are no dues or membership fees. A member may 
order as many or as few books as he wishes. No specific num- 
ber is required. 


Free Dividends. Dividends are one of the Club’s most popular 
features. For every four books purchased, members may 
choose one book free at the end of the semester. 


Little Work for the Teacher. A classroom Teen Age Book 
Club is o ized so that in many cases students can run it 
themselves, with little or no work on the part of the teacher. A 
student-elected Secretary handles all details—keeping record 
ordering books, collecting payment, etc. 


Monthly TAB NEWS. Once a Club is organized, each member 
receives a free, personal copy of the monthly 4-page TAB 
NEWS. In this illustrated publication are reviews of the new 
book selections, comments oy and about favorite authors, and 
a number of other features designed to stimulate reading 
interest. 

Memo to Teachers. Also issued monthly. Contains informa- 
tion to help the teacher-sponsor in guiding members’ choices 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 N. Y. 





of books. Included are the reading level of each book, profes- 
sionally-approved reading list recommendations, and other 
pertinent background material on each month's selections. 


Club Improves Reading Taste. The bright, colorful covers of 
Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal for teen- 
age readers. Teachers and librarians report that students will 
read books in TAB Club editions when they would show little 
interest in the same books in mor: formidable-appearing 
editions. Result: wider reading of betier books. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete informa- 
tion on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, plus a kit of 
materials and free sample book. 


Teacher's Name. 





School 





School Address__ 





City. 
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ae World Week photos by Jim Baenen 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTIZE: Pulaski News 
Editor Tom Kazenbach (left) shows 
en ad layout to a local businessman. 


VER HEAR of a town without 

a newspaper? Well, that used to 

be the plight of Pulaski, Wisconsin 

(pop. 1000). During the Great De- 

pression in the 1930's, the town’s 

only paper went out of business. 
And no one started another one. 

Important public notices were 
tacked on a bulletin board in a drug- 
store. That was the main source of 
local news. Some people bought 
newspapers from nearby towns. But 
these papers published little about 
Pulaski. . 

Then, in 1942, students at Pulaski 
High School decided that something 
had to be done. They were publish- 
ing a school paper. Why not turn it 
into a community newspaper? Thus 
the Pulaski High News became the 
Pulaski News. 

This year the News is celebrating 
its sixteenth birthday. And there is a 
lot to celebrate. The News started 
out as a four-page, tabloid-size pa- 
per, published fortnightly. Today it 
has eight pages, and has become a 
weekly. It began with only a handful 
of subscribers. Today it has a circu- 
lation of 2,000 in Pulaski and the 
surrounding countryside. The paper 
shows a yearly profit of a thousand 
dollars! (This money goes into Pul- 
aski High’s general fund.) 

The News is a professional job, 
both in appearance and readability. 
The front page is devoted to the top 
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Six Hundred 
Noses for News 


High school students in Pulaski (Wis.) 
produce their town’s only newspaper 


local and regional news of the week. 
An editorial appears regularly under 
the masthead on page two. Society 
items are carried on page three, the 
radio-TV guide on page four. You 
can find the want ads and church 
notices on page seven. Throughout 
its eight pages, the News features 
local news and photos. Ads take up 
about a third of the space in the 
paper. 

Each year the journalism class at 
Pulaski High elects the editors and 
the business and circulation man- 
agers of the News. The other mem- 
bers of the class act as staff reporters 
and receive weekly assignments. One 
of the teachers serves as a faculty 
advisor. 

But every one of the 600 students 
at Pulaski High is expected to make 
his contribution to the paper. Some 
scout for news items in their neigh- 
borhood. Others solicit ads and sell 
subscriptions. Until a year ago, even 
the bookkeeping was done by stu- 
dents. But the News has grown so 
big that a full-time bookkeeper and 
secretary had to be hired. 

One big reason for the success of 
this teen-age newspaper is that it 
does more than report the news. It 
also crusades for worthwhile com- 
munity projects. 

Several years ago Pulaski did not 
have a modern waterworks and sew- 
age disposal system. Eight times the 
townspeople had voted down pro- 
posals to build one. They feared it 
would mean higher taxes. 

Biology students at Pulaski High 
went into action. They took samples 
from home wells and sent them off 
to the University of Wisconsin for 
analysis. Back came the results: The 
bacteria count was too high for 
health safety. 

The News published the facts. 
Then, in a hard-hitting editorial, it 
posed this question to the people of 


Pulaski: “How do you want to pay 
for your water? In taxes or doctor 
bills?” At the next election, the citi- 
zens voted 6 to 1 for a new water 
and sewage plant. 

Today the pride of Pulaski is its 
modern “town building.” It is a com- 
bination school gym and town audi- 
torium, one of the finest in the state. 
But for years proposals to build it 
were stymied. Some townspeople 
thought it would cost too much. 
Others said it really was not needed. 
It took a long, hard campaign to 
override these objections. 

Know who launched that cam- 
paign? You guessed it—Pulaski’s cru- 
sading junior journalists! 


(Are students in your school en- 
gaged in any community service 
projects? Write and tell us about it. 
The most interesting projects will be 
reported in our “Good Citizens at 
Work” series.) 























SUCCESS STORY: In Pulaski nearly 
everyone buys—and reads—the News. 
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NE MAN, it might be said, once 
fought an army. Ancient historians 
tell us that the man was old, over sev- 
enty. The army was that of the strong- 
est power in the world—Rome itself. 
But the old man, a Greek, fought the 
Roman army to a standstill for nearly 
three years—and almost won. The old 
man was Archimedes of Syracuse, the 
greatest scientist of the ancient world. 
The Roman army knew his reputa- 
tion well, and he lived up to it fully. 
Legend says that when curved mirrors 
were set up on the walls of Syracuse, a 
Greek city in Sicily, the besieging Ro- 
man ships caught fire. It wasn’t sorcery; 
it was Archimedes. When huge claws 
were extended outward on beams, ships 
were caught, raised, and overturned. 
It wasn't magic; it was Archimedes. 
It is said that when the besieging 











¢ ¢ © “I Can Move the World” 


BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


Romans caught a glimpse of rope or 
wood being raised above the walls of 
Syracuse, they hoisted sail and ran. 

For Archimedes was different from 
the Greek scientists and mathematicians 
who had preceded him, great as they 
were. Archimedes went beyond them in 
imagination. 


Man Ahead of His Time 


For instance, to work out the areas 
enclosed by certain curves, he adapted 
existing methods of computation and 
came up with a system that resembled 
integral calculus. This was nearly two 
thousand years before Isaac Newton 
devised the modern calculus. Suppose 
Archimedes had had Arabic numerals 
to work with instead of the clumsy 
Greek numbers. He might have beaten 


Newton to the punch by 2,000 years. 

Archimedes went beyond his pred- 
ecessors in daring.. He denied that 
the sands of the sea were too’ many to 
be counted. So it is said that he counted 
them. Not only them, but the grains 
of sand it would take to cover the 
earth. Not only that, but the grains of 
sahd it would take to fill the universe. 
In doing this, he invented a new way 
of expressing large numbers. Our mod- 
ern methods are similar in some ways 
to the one he devised. 

Most important, Archimedes did what 
no man before him had done: he ap- 
plied science to the problems of prac- 
tical, everyday life. The great Greek 
mathematicians before Archimedes— 
Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Euclid— 
all considered mathematics to be ab- 
stract. It was a way of studying the 











majestic order of the universe—nothing 
more. It had no practical applications. 
They were intellectual snobs who de- 
spised practical applications. They con- 
sidered such things fit only for mer- 
chants and slaves. Archimedes shared 
this snobbery to a great extent, but he 
was willing to apply his knowledge of 
mathematics to practical problems. 

Archimedes was born at Syracuse, 
Sicily. The exact year of his birth is in 
doubt, but it is believed to have been 
287 B.C. At that time, Sicily was a 
Greek colony. Archimedes was the son 
of an astronomer and related to Hiero 
II, king of Syracuse from 270 to 216 
B.C. He studied at Alexandria, Egypt, 
the intellectual center of the Mediter- 
ranean world, then returned to Syra- 
cuse and immortality. 

He had been taught at Alexandria 
that a scientist was above practical af- 
fairs and everyday problems. At the 
same time, these everyday problems 
fascinated Archimedes. He could not 
keep his mind off them. He was 
ashamed of this interest and refused to 
keep any records of his mechanical 
devices. But he kept on making the de- 
vices. Today his fame rests upon them. 


Theory Behind the Lever 


Long before the Roman ships sailed 
into the harbor at Syracuse and the Ro- 
man army set up its siege, Archimedes 
had become renowned. 

One of Archimedes’ early achieve- 
ments was setting up the abstract theory 
that explains the basic mechanics of 
the lever. Imagine a shaft balanced on 
a pivot with the length of the shaft on 
one side of the pivot ten times the 
length on the other. Pushing down the 
shaft at the long end moved the 
short end up only one-tenth the dis- 
tance. However, the force pushing the 
long end down was multiplied ten times 
in the push of the short end up. In a 
way, distance was being exchanged for 
force. 

Using his theory, Archimedes saw no 
limit to this exchange. A man had only 
a limited amount of force at his dis- 
posal, but distance was unlimited. 
Therefore, make the lever long enough, 
push the long end down far enough, 
and any weight could be lifted at the 
short end. 

“Give me a place to stand on,” he 
cried, “and I can move the world.” 

King Hiero called what he thought 
was a bluff. He demanded that 
Archimedes move something heavy. 
Not the world, perhaps, but something 
heavy. So Archimedes chose a ship at 
the dock and had it loaded with freight 
and passengers. Even empty, it could 
not have been dragged out of the dock 
and into the sea without many men 
pulling at many ropes. 


But Archimedes tied the ropes to- 
gether and arranged a pulley device (a 
kind of lever, using ropes to take the 
place of the shafts). He then pulled 
at the rope. Single-handed, he drew 
the ship slowly into the sea. 


Hiero was quite content to believe | 


that his great kinsman could move the 
earth if he warited to. He had enough 
faith in him to set him seemingly im- 
possible problems. 

A goldsmith had made a gold crown 
for Hiero. The king wondered whether 
the smith had been honest. He might 
have kept some of the gold given him 
and substituted silver or copper. So 
Hiero ordered Archimedes to deter- 
mine whether the crown was pure gold 
—without damaging the crown. 


“Eureka—! Have It’ 


Archimedes was puzzled. Copper 
and silver were lighter than gold. If 
they had been added to the crown they 
would take up more space than would 
an equal weight of gold. If he knew 
the space taken up by the crown (that 
is, its volume) he could give Hiero the 
answer. But how was he to determine 
the volume of the crown without beat- 
ing it into a solid mass. 

Archimedes took his problem to the 
public baths. Probably he sighed wear- 
ily as he lowered himself into a full tub 
and watched the water overflow. And 
then he sat up, thunderstruck. For it 
suddenly occurred to him that his body 
was pushing water out of the tub. The 
volume of water pushed out must be 
equal to the volume of his body pushing 
in. To find the volume of anything, you 
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merely measured the volume of the 
water it displaced. 

He had discovered the principle of 
displacement in one flash of intuition! 
From this he deduced the laws of 
buoyancy and specific gravity. 

Archimedes could not wait. He 
sprang out of the bath and ran home 
through the street, naked and dripping 
wet. As he ran, he cried over and over 
again, “I have it. I have it.” He cried 
it in Greek, of course, “Eureka! Eureka!” 
and the word is still used today to an- 
nounce a glad discovery. 

He filled a vessel with water, placed 
the crown in, and measured the volume 
of the water displaced. Then he did 
the same thing with an equal weight 
of pure gold. The volume of water dis- 
placed was smaller. The gold in the 
crown had been mixed with a lighter 
metal, giving it greater bulk (volume), 
and causing more water to overflow. 
The king ordered the smith executed. 

Even in his old age, Archimedes 
could not resist the challenge of a prob- 
lem. In 218 B.C., Carthage (in North 
Africa) and Rome went to war with 
each other, and the Carthaginian gen- 
eral, Hannibal, invaded Italy. He 
seemed on the verge of destroying 
Rome. While King Hiero lived, he kept 
Syracuse neutral, though in a dangerous 
position between two fighting giants. 


“Don’t Disturb My Circles” 


After King Hiero’s death, however, 
a group that favored Carthage came into 
power. In 213 B.C., Rome laid siege 
to the city. 

For three years, the aged Archimedes 
held off the Roman army. But one man 
could do only so much. At last, in 211 
B.C., the city fell. But even defeat 
could not affect the restless brain of 
Archimedes. As the soldiers swarmed 
into the city, he was working out a 
problem from a diagram. A soldier or- 
dered him to surrender, but Archimedes 
paid no attention. The problem was 
more important to him than a little 
thing like the sack of a city. “Don't 
disturb my circles,” said Archimedes. 

So the soldier killed him. 

The achievements of Archimedes 
have become part of mankind’s heri- 
tage. He showed that it was possible to 
apply a scientific mind to the problems 
of everyday life. He showed that an 
abstract theory in pure science—the 
principle that explains the lever—could 
save straining muscles of man. 

He showed the reverse, too. By be- 
ginning with a practical problem—that 
of the possible adulteration of gold—he 
discovered a scientific principle. 

Today we believe that the great duty 
of science is not only to understand the 
universe, but also to better the lot of 
mankind in every corner of the earth. 
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U.P.1. photo 
NO TICKETS NEEDED: Today Americans spend four times as many hours watching old 
movies on television as they do in watching new ones at the local movie theatre. 


Hollywood 
in the TV Age 


Congress—and teen-agers—may decide its future 


VERY MORNING an apple-green 
English sports car winds its way 
along the palm-shaded streets of Bev- 
erly Hills in Hollywood. It stops in front 
of the mansions of world-famous movie 
stars. At each stop, a well-dressed man 
gets out of the car, a newspaper in his 
hand. He deposits the paper on the 
doorstep, then drives off. 

In almost any other town in the 
U.S.A. you might expect to see a boy 
on a bicycle delivering the morning 
paper. Not in Hollywood—fabulous Hol- 
lywood. TV may be a threat, profits 
may be down, and the future may be 
uncertain. But the movie capital has 
not apparently changed its ways. The 
boulevards are still crowded with Cad- 
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illacs, the night clubs thronged with 
celebrities. 

Yet if you walk into a movie studio 
you will see that much has changed. 
There are few people about. At lunch- 
time the cafeteria is only half filled. 
The huge sound stages, once crowded 
with cameras and klieg lights, are now 
dark and deserted. Or if they are occu- 
pied, it may be only to “shoot” a tele- 
vision commercial. 

The movie industry has been called 
a “dying empire.” A few statistics tell 
why. Hollywood used to turn out some 
650 full-length films a year. This year 
it may produce 300—if all goes well. 
In 1947, when TV appeared, 90,000,- 
000 Americans went to the movies every 

eek. Today that number has been cut 
in half. 

The film council of the Hollywood 
Federation of Labor recently completed 
a survey of the movie industry’s plight. 
It concluded: “There can never again 
be as many theatres . . . as many films 
«+» aS many people employed.” 

For the first time in its relatively 
short history, Hollywood is worried. 


The movie capital is only 51 years old. 
It was in*1907 that the first “feature 
film” was produced in California. Yet 
today Hollywood seems faced with an 
early death. 

The rapid rise of the movie industry 
reads like a typical Hollywood success 
story. Before World War I the “flickers” 
were just a novelty. But within a few 
years, millions of Americans had ac- 
quired the movie-going habit. When 
the first “talkie” was produced in 1927, 
Hollywood commanded a_ worldwide 
audience. Thirty thousand people were 
directly employed in making pictures 
and thousands of others worked in re- 
lated fields. Movie-making had become 
a major American industry. 

The story changed somewhat after 
World War II. Millions of Americans 
moved out of the cities and into the 
suburbs. They spent more and more of 
their leisure hours in the garden, on 
the golf course, or building do-it-your- 
self furniture. They found they did not 
have the time—or energy—to get dressed 
and go out to see a show. 

But the biggest blow to Hallywood 
was the advent of TV. The growth of 
television has been spectacular. Ten 
years ago there were 200,000 TV sets in 
the United States. Today there are 
more than 37,000,000. Seven out of 
every ten families own at least one 
television set! 

The result is that millions who used 
to be regular movie-goers now get their 
screen entertainment at home. I[roni- 





World Week photo by Ted Cron 
CASUALTY OF THE TIMES: Closed movie 
theatres symbolize the decline of the 
ence mighty Hollywood film empire. 
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Here is your chance to secure a selected place 
on the U.S. Army technical team after gradu- 
ation—to join that growing group of skilled 
specialists who have pioneered Army develop- 
ments in everything from preventive medi- 
cine to rocketry. 


Because the modern Army needs the finest 
men for its technical work, it offers the finest 
rewards. If you qualify, you will receive your 
choice of technical training from 107 courses. 
This outstanding schooling can equip you for 
interesting work in such fields as guided mis- 
siles, electronics, engineering, and many more. 


Qualify and choose before enlistment. 
In today’s Modern Army you can reserve 
your specialist training course before enlist- 
ment. Here’s how. See your Army Recruiter 
who can advise you regarding the 107 courses 
from which you may choose. You will have 
the opportunity to select a first choice and 
two alternates, so that if quotas for your first 


Gat choice, net chance 


Onmy Specialist: f 


SENIORS—plan now to join the Army’s inner-circle of key men! 


Chose four 
ay ° WTa ° ng 


tony Specialist! 


choice are filled you may still obtain specialist 
training in an alternate course. At the time 
of your application, you will take two tests. 
The first will be a general qualification test, 
and the second a series of classification tests 
applying to various aptitude areas. If you 
are qualified, you will subsequently receive a 
written guarantee that your Army specialist 
training is waiting for you. Not until after 
high school graduation and shortly before 
your course begins will you actually enlist . . . 
and then only for three years! 


Apply early for greater choice of 
training. While you must be a high school 
graduate to become an Army specialist, you 
may apply during your senior year and enter 
the program after graduation. It is advisable 
to apply as early as possible, since specialist 
training courses have limited quotas and are 
awarded to qualified men on a “‘first-come- 
first-served’’ basis. 
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Choose Your Specialist Technical Training 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Guided Missile Electrical 
Equipment Repair 


Topographic Computing 
Process Photography 


Radar i ae Meteorological Observation 
ey nate Gquipment Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Aircraft Components Repair Dental Laboratory 
Cartographic Drafting Medical Laboratory Procedures 


Atomic Weapons Electronics Photographic Laboratory Operation 
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cally, Hollywood itself contributed to 
this. For in recent years hundreds of 
old movies have been leased or sold 
by the movie studios for TV release. 
Today Americans spend about four 
times as many hours watching old 
movies on TV~as they do watching 
new ones at the local movie houses. 

In the early 1950’s, box-office profits 
began to fall off drastically. Thousands 
of movie houses shut down across the 
nation. In Hollywood, frightened film 
producers held emergency meetings to 
decide what could be done. Should 
Hollywood give up movie-making and 
concentrate on producing Westerns and 
commercials for TV? Or was it still 
possible to lure audiences back to the 
movie houses? 

Some thought it could be done. “The 
future will lie in the big film,” said 
one top studio executive. “Hollywood 
can’t afford to make average pictures 
any more, They can’t compete with free 
TV.” 

The late Mike Todd put it this way: 
“In this business we're competing for 
people’s time. You've got to incite ‘em 
to come to the movies now.” 

With this in mind, Hollywood began 
to produce some of the most expensive 
films in motion picture history. The Ten 
Commandments cost $14,000,000 to 
make! Around the World in 80 Days, 
War and Peace, and a score of others 
cost almost as much to produce. 

These films are known in Hollywood 
as “blockbusters.” They feature at least 
half a dozen movie stars in the principal 
roles, plus thousands of “extras.” They 
are always filmed in lavish color, use 
“stereophonic” sound tracks, and are 
shown on new, wide—Cinemascope— 
screens, double the size of the old- 
fashioned screens. 


BLOCKBUSTER BONANZA 


Blockbusters may cost a fortune to 
make but, if successful, they can make 
a fortune. The Ten Commandments, 
for example, already has earned more 
than $15,000,000 at the box office. 
When it completes its showing in this 
country *and abroad, total receipts 
should come to more than double that 
fi " ‘ 
Many film producers, however, have 
warned that blockbusters alone cannot 
assure Hollywood’s future. After a 
while their novelty will wear off and 
then what? The answer, they say, is 
better rather than bigger pictures. Vet- 
eran screen director Mervyn Le’ Roy 
has put it this way: “A good picture 
is good and a bad picture is bad wheth- 
er it’s shown on a small screen or a 
large one, in black-and-white or color.” 

Others like to quote one of filmland’s 
oldest proverbs: “There is nothing 
wrong with Hollywood that a good pic- 
ture won't cure.” As evidence they cite 





Wide World photo 
PAY AND SEE: Barney Balaban, head of 
Paramount Pictures, shows one way to 
charge “admission” for new films on TV. 


the case of Marty, an Academy Award 
movie. Marty was not filmed in color 
and it did not have stereophonic sound. 
It was produced for only a fraction of 
what a blockbuster would cost. Yet it 
won hurrahs from the critics and earned 
millions of dollars at the box office. 

“The only trouble,” producer Hal 
Roach pointed out, “is that you can’t 
always. make an exceptionally good pic- 
ture.” Hollywood noted that while a 
few movies were making a lot of money, 
most were dead losses. The risks in- 
volved in movie-making were greater 
than ever. Some studio executives de- 
cided that it was safer to make filmed 
TV programs. 

In 1955, Walt Disney showed the 
way by creating his own television 
program, Disneyland. Others quickly 
followed suit. Today such top TV pro- 
grams as Maverick and Cheyenne are 
produced by Hollywood studios. 

Even more exciting to Hollywood is 
the prospect of pay TV. In this way 
new full-length movies could be pre- 
miered on TV screens instead of in 
movie houses. Pay TV could work in a 
number of ways. One method is to 
attach a meter to a TV set. If a viewer 
wanted to see a new movie he would 

rop a quarter into the slot. This would 
automatically tune his set into the spe- 
cial TV channel on which the new 
movie was being broadcast. 

Movie-makers are dazzled by this 
potential pot of gold. Some 30,000,000 
viewers often tune in to watch a TV 
spectacular. Suppose that this audience 
decided to pay a quarter to see a new 
Hollywood movie. For its first showing 
the movie could earn as much as $5,- 
000,000! 

Of course pay TV would involve 
some risks, too. “We might spend $4,- 





000,000 on a new movie for pay TV,” 
says movie producer Eddie Small, “and 
then find that nobody put a quarter 
in the slot.” 

But Hollywood seems prepared to 
gamble—if and when pay TV finally 
becomes a reality, For the moment, 
several systems are being presented to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for its approval. But earlier this 
year the Commerce Committees of both 
the House and Senate asked that tests 
of pay TV be held up pending a dis- 
cussion by Congress of the whole issue. 

At present pay TV is the subject of 
a bitter controversy in and out of Con- 
gress. Opponents charge it would vio- 
late the American tradition of free 
entertainment paid for by advertisers. 
Supporters say it would permit better 
TV programs. The debate promises to 
be long, the outcome uncertain. 


FROM ROCK-BOTTOM—UP 


Meanwhile, what is the outlook for 
Hollywood? The U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports that the prospects 
for 1958 are “encouraging.” Hollywood 
seems likely to make more movies this 
year than in any year since 1951. 

Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, is 
optimistic. He believes that the decline 
in movie attendance has now reached 
rock-bottom. “And after all,” he ex- 
plains, “where can you go from rock- 
bottom except up?” 

In part, Hollywood’s hope for the 
future is based on one undeniable fact. 
Despite a decade of TV there are still 
45,000,000 regular movie-goers in the 
United States and millions more over- 
seas. The movie trade magazine, Box- 
office, recently interviewed a “typical” 
movie-going family, the Alwoods of 
Detroit. They were asked what the 
movies offered that TV didn’t. Here’s 
what Mrs. Alwood said: 

“At the movies we aren't disturbed 
by commercials, by running out to the 
icebox, letting the dog out, letting him 
in, or answering the door bell. Besides, 
I think people just like to go out once 
in a while.” 

Perhaps one of the best pieces of 
news for Hollywood is that a “great 
teen-age boom” is just around the cor- 
ner. Teen-agers—with their dates—are 
always good movie customers. And ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, there 
will be 41,000,000 teen boys and girls 
by 1975—14,000,000 more than today. 

How to capture this giant new audi- 
ence is bound to be one of Hollywood's 
major jobs in the coming years. Will 
teen-agers insist on more and more 
lavish blockbusters? Or will they de- 
mand films of better quality? In any 
case, teen-age tastes seem destined to 
play an increasingly important part in 
Hollywood's future. 
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IN! 


Just 25 words can win 
you this fabulous prize! 





Just one of hundreds of exciting prizes in 
Esterbrook’s BIG School Days Contest. It’s 
so easy to enter... and WIN! 


GRAND PRIZE ‘ 


A fabulous Jet Clipper trip to Europe for 
a family of 4! 390 minutes from U. S. via 
PAN AMERICAN, “The World’s Most 
Experienced Airline”. . . for a 2-week tour 
of England, Holland, Belgium and France. 

Visit the scenes of Old World Culture. 
Sight-seeing, hotel, and meal expenses paid! 


393 other wonderful prizes: 


it’s as simple as (1), (2), (3) 


4. When you buy your new Esterbrook 
pen or pencil . . . or even a new point, 
refill, or ink cartridges for your pres- 
ent Esterbrook . . . your dealer will 
give you an Official Entry Blank. (Re- 
member! The salesclerk must sign it 
to make it official!) 










17 CALORIC Gas 


18 BROTHER ‘“Pace- 


setter’ Portable Sewing Ranges. Latest 1959 } : 
Machines featuring the _ model with exciting new The blank shows the prizes, gives 
exclusive Brother’s features. You'll love its rules and has a place for your entry. 
Wishing Dial. “years ahead” styling. 


2. Use your Esterbrook! It’s easy to 
say nice things about it. 


ciaatesaa a 


Only Esterbrook gives 
you a choice of 32 


22 SONIC Capri Hi-Fi — replaceable points 
Phonographs. The en- 
tire family will thrill to 


i 
| its superb fidelity, HERE’S AN Esterbrook point to 


suit every writing style—every 
writing need. You can be yourself 
and write the way that suits you 
best with an Esterbrook pen. 

And, Esterbrook starts writing 
instantly . . . ink flows smoothly, 
evenly. Won't skip or blot. 

Best of all, if you damage a point, 
it threads out in seconds. Replace- 





120 WELLER “‘Won- _ 
| der Duo” Tool Sets. For 
the hobbyist, home im- 
prover. Sander © 








GET YOUR ESTERBROOK AND 
ENTER NOW! CONTEST ENDS AT 
MIDNIGHT, OCTOBER 17,1958. 


A VACATION IN 
EUROPE FOR 4! 






Anyone can enter... and win a prize in the exciting 


ESTERBROOK SCHOOL DAYS CONTEST! 


3. FINISH THIS THOUGHT IN 25 
WORDS OR LESS: I like to write with 
an Esterbrook pen because ....... 


Simple! Entries will be judged. by 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
an independent judging agency. 
HELPFUL HINT: Make your entries 
original, sincere and to the point. 


Enter as often as you wish! Each 
entry must appear on its own Official 
Entry Blank, individually mailed. 
GOOD LUCK! 





able points cost only 60¢. It’s the 


perfect pen for everyone! 

Choose a beautifully balanced, 
precision-made Esterbrook Classic 
with your point choice as your key 
to the BIG PRIZE! 


: The Esterbrook Classic—complete with point, only $2.95 


(In Canada, see your Esterbrook dealer for special contest rules.) 
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World Week visits America’s only “floating high school” 


- ELCOME ABOARD,” said Cap- 

tain Joseph W. Schelling as I 
stepped from the gangplank onto the 
deck of the S.S. John W. Brown. 
“You're just in time.” 

The S.S. Brown, a 10,000-ton ship, 
was bustling with activity. On deck, crew 
members were working the winches. 
Berteath our feet we could feel the throb 
of the ship’s engines. A thin strand of 
smoke emerged from the S.S. Brown’s 
smokestack. Suddenly there was the 
clang of heavy metal as the anchor was 
pulled up. It looked as if we were going 
to sail. 

I followed Captain Schelling below 
deck. In the galley, stewards were pre- 
paring lunch. One was baking bread. 
Another was peeling potatoes. A third 
was whipping up a salad. 

Down another flight of stairs . . . the 
strong smell of oil and grease. .. . A hot 
blast of air from a roaring furnace. . . . 
The hum of machinery. We were in the 
engine room. All around us oilers, fire- 
men, and wipers were “tuning up” the 
ship’s engines. Full steam ahead! 

For the past 12 years the S.S. Brown 
has been ready to sail at a moment’s 
notice. But it never does. In fact, the 
S.S. Brown officially ended its sailing 
days in 1946 when the U.S. Maritime 
Commission turned it over to New York 
City’s Board of Education. Ever since, 
the S.S. Brown has been America’s only 
“floating high school.” 

The man largely responsible for it is 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, former principal 
of the Metropolitan Vocational High 
Scheol in New York City. For years 
Dr. Keller had argued that high schools 
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should do more for the boy who wanted 
to go to sea. Classroom courses on sea- 
manship, he said, were not enough. 
What was needed was a real ship on 
which a boy could get the “feel” of the 
sea as well as practical training in sea- 
manship. 

At the end of World War II, Dr. 
Keller saw a golden opportunity to put 
his plan into action. Hundreds of ships 
that used to carry troops and supplies 
to battlefields overseas were being put 
in mothballs by the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission. Why not use one of them as a 
schoolship? 

Dr. Keller presented his proposal to 
New York’s Board of Education. The 
Board thought it was a good idea. Next, 
he got in touch with the U.S. Maritime 
Commission and explained what he had 
in mind, The idea was endorsed enthu- 
siastically. In fact, the Commission 
thought it had just the right ship—the 
S.S. John W. Brown. During the war 
the S.S. Brown had ferried GI's across 
the submarine-infested waters of the 
Atlantic. Later, it carried grain to battle- 
torn Italy. It had seen plenty of action, 
but it was in good shape and still a 
first-class ship. Would it do? Dr. Keller 
thought it would. 

On December 13, 1946, the S.S. Brown 
steamed up New York harbor and moved 
into a berth at an East River pier. The 
banner of the Maritime Commission, 
flying from its mast, was lowered. In its 
place, the flag of New York City was 
hoisted. The former troopship had be- 
come a schoolship! 

Every year about 400 students, be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age, come 
aboard the S.S. Brown to learn the 
ABC’s of seamanship, They spend half 
of the school day on the S.S. Brown, 
the other half at Metropolitan Voca- 





tional High School, where they study 
English, math, history, and other aca- 
demic subjects. 

It’s not easy to “sign on” the S.S. 
Brown. There are always more appli- 
cants than can be accommodated. To 
qualify, a boy must have good grades in 
shop classes and be willing to buckle 
down to hard work. Above all, he must 
show a genuine interest in a seafaring 
career. 

“On the S.S. Brown,” explains Cap- 
tain Schelling, “the boys learn what a 
sailor's life is really like. Then they can 
decide whether or not they want to 
make a career of it.” 

Once a boy is accepted on the S.S. 
Brown he is called a “cadet.” He wears 
a khaki uniform exactly like those worn 
in the merchant marine. He must be 








Metropolitan V 1 High School 
BUCKET BRIGADE: To keep the S. S. 
Brown ship-shape is every cadet’s job. 














neat and courteous at all times. And he 
must learn to obey orders promptly and 
without question. 

Cadets are taught how to splice wires, 
stow cargo, tie a sailor's knot—in fact 
everything an ordinary seaman needs to 
know. And this includes swabbing the 
deck, painting the mast, and polishing 
the ship’s brass. 

After learning the basic shipboard 
chores, each cadet is given a chance to 
specialize in one type of sea duty. Some 
of the boys want to become cooks or 
bakers on passenger liners. They get 
practical training in the S.S. Brown's 
galley. Others prefer deck duty. They 
learn how to operate a ship’s radio and 
how to navigate a sea-going vessel. Still 
others prefer to work in the engine 
room. They are taught how a ship’s 
power plant works and how to maintain 
it in perfect condition. Courses are given 
by a staff of 11 officers—each a seasoned 
seaman, a trained teacher, and an ex- 
pert in his field. 

But it’s not all work aboard the S.S. 
Brown. During recess periods the cadets 
can play shuffleboard or ping-pong on 
deck. There is also a basketball court 
between decks. Field trips are organ- 
ized often to nearby shipping terminals 
and merchant marine academies. 


FOURTH “R”—ROWING 


Even during school hours there is 
plenty of fun to be had. Lowering the 
lifeboats is always a big thrill for the 
cadets. Or better still, learning how to 
row them up and down the East River. 

For their routine rowing practice the 
boys use a 22-foot whaling boat. Then, 
once a year, all the lifeboats are low- 
ered, the cadets are divided into.teams, 
and they put on one of the most excit- 
ing rowing races in New York harbor. 

When a cadet graduates from Metro- 
politan High he is fully prepared for a 
career at sea. His training aboard the 
S.S. Brown enables him to qualify as an 
unlicensed seaman aboard a merchant 
marine ship. Base pay for beginners is 
more than $300 a month. And there is 
a month’s paid vacation for every year 
at sea. If a cadet goes on to college or 
a maritime academy (about 25 per cent 
do) then he can earn an officer’s rating 
in the merchant marine. 

Since 1946 more than 5,000 boys 
have learned a seafariug trade aboard 
the S.S. Brown. Most are now in the 
merchant marine, the U.S. Navy, or the 
Coast Guard—scattered over the seven 
seas. 

As I was about to leave the S.S. Brown 
a large oil tanker sailed by and tooted 
its whistle. “First mate on that ship is 
one of my old pupils,” explained Cap- 
tain Schelling. “He always says hello 
when he passes by.” 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 


“Game-winning confidence 
starts in the locker room” 















Says Hugh McElhenny 



































**You can’t crack pro football with- 
out complete confidence in yourself. 
And for me, confidence begins with 
the kind of equipment I’m using. 


“Take my helmet... Wilson uses a 
new plastic called Etholite—the first 
plastic developed just for football 
helmets. Light as a pennant, but 
plenty tough and shock resistant, 


“I like the way Wilson makes foot- 
balls, too. They’re tops for size con- 
trol and shape retention. In bad 
weather that ‘grippy’ feel gives you 
surer ball handling...and that spells 
real confidence. 


**And these Wilson Riteweight 
Shoes! Comfortable as sneakers, 
really light, really flexible.” 


The same Wilson men who design 
and make Hugh McElhenny’s foot- 
ball equipment see to it that Wilson’s 
line for you meets the same high 
standards for comfort, for quality 
and for long, rugged wear. So make 
sure your next helmet, football or 
shoes are designed to give you confi- 
dence. Make sure they carry the 
Wilson name. Available wher- 
ever quality football equipment 
is sold. 


Hugh McElhenry, star back of 
San Francisco 49’ers, is a mem- 
ber of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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ED BROWN, 


Star quarterback of 


says: 


“When you play 
football, wear a 
good supporter’ 


Running, twisting, blocking; falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. 
Wear a good supporter .. . get a Bike 
at your local sporting goods store. More 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand. 


Sold only by sporting goods deoler: 
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BIKE WES SALES DIVISION 


DALAL commnnr 





NEW—FOR YOU! 


In convenient 
PAPER WRAP with 
PULL STRING for easy 
e pointing 











PAPER WRAPPED, 
EASIEST-TO-POINT 
ERASERS 


You'll give a long cheer for these 
easiest-to-use, pencil size erasers! 
Famous Weldon Roberts World’s 
Quality Standard rubber cores, 
choice of 3 textures. 

No. 138 BALL POINT. (illustrat- 
ed) Green rubber, Erases ball 
point pen & pencil writing; India 
Ink on artwork; translucent paper 
too, without scuffing. 

No. 448 GREEN GLOW. (Not 
illustrated) . Soft green rubber. 
For smoothest pencil erasing & 
cleaning. 

No. 378 GRAYPOINT. (Illustrated) > 
Gray rubber. Cleanly erases ink & . 
typewriting. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, 
send us 15¢ for each eraser you'd like. 
(Specify) U USE THE COUPON. 

— —_ 


is WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER - 
Sixth ” jewark 7, N. 
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the Chicago Bears, £@ 


Know the News 


By Wayne Hren, Maple Heights High School, Maple Heights, Ohio 


* Starred words refer to world news 
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Students are invited to y ’ " - 7 
submit original crossword 
ag 2 for publication 14 15 16 NT 18 
Each a should be 
built around one subject, 19 20 21 
which may be drawn 
from History, ant, ans 
ey A ‘Radene 22 23 24 27 26 
4 50 bes of _— 
at least 7 
lated to ho Game. i aT 28 2 70 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must - 
include puzzle design, al 72 
penne My on 
It 
wih enower dite “, [77 A ® 7 
= ——— by student 
a e zzle is rigi- 
nal and hhis own 4 38 «#179 40 4 42, 
Keep a copy as puzzles r 
cannot be returned. Give 
name,address,school,and |4} 44 49° 
eae. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, West 42nd [46 AT 8 49 50 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 5| 52 53 5Y 
% | po 
ACROSS DOWN 
at. rebel leader Karim el-Kassem 2. Ancient Egyptian sun god. 
overthrew King Faisal in July. 3. Good tennis serve that is not re- 
* 5. The Assistant to the President, Sher- turned. 
man , made news this sum- 4. Something done on the sly (slang). 
mer. 6. District Attorney (abbr.). 
°10. Bill which has become law after ° 7. Young head of a Moslem religious 
being passed by both houses of ee 
Congress. * 8. Edmund Muskie is governor of this 
ag B We live in the atomic ______.. state (abbr.). 
14. Officer of the Day (abbr.). * 9. Head of U.S. delegation to the U.N., 
16. Two of these make a popular dance. Henry Cabot — 
°18. U.S. Secretary of Defense (initials). °11, Mao Tse-tung heads this Red nation. 
*19. U.N. Secretary General (first name). °13, Capital of Jordan. 
*20. Capital of United Arab Republic. °15. Former ruler of Viet Nam, Bao 
°21. Speaker of the House (first name). : 
22. U.S. soldier. *16. Civil Aeronautics Administration 
24. Tiny, industrious insect. _ (abbr.). 
26. The famous Liberty Bell is in this 17. The Muses are goddesses of 


state (abbr.). 

27. Impudent talk (slang). 

29. A number of similar things. 

31. Made up of several kinds. 

32. Quantity of yarn. 

. Two thousand pounds. 

*36. Our President’s nickname, 

. Old Testament (abbr.). e 

40. Game played by children. 

2. Prime Minister of Israel (initials of 
last name). 

. Charge for services rendered. 

. Opposite of hated. 

. She starred in Teacher's 
name). 

. Iron (chemical symbol). 

. Resource found in the Middle East. 

*50. Displaced person (abbr.). 

. When a country wants to expel an 
ambassador, he jis declared “persona 

grata. 


Pet (last 


i eee 
Capital of Bulgaria. 
Scientific name for Explorer I, 


53. 
*55. 
*56. 

1958 


18. Brief sleep. 

23. Our Vice-President. 

*25. U.S. Secretary of Commerce, 

Sinclair : 

27. Created light. 

28. “The 
sword.” 

. With two of these you travel over 
snow. 

. Fasten with rope or cord. 

. President of the Teamsters Union. 

. First name of No. 42 Across. 

. Nasser is ruler of this country. 

. In golf, the tiny platform from which 
the ball is struck. 

. Also. 

. Jellylike material. 

42. Not good. 

7. Independent Order of Foresters 
(abbr.). 

. Song, On ______._ of Old Smoky. 

. Movie, _______ Time for Sergeants. 

2. Nickel (chemical symbol). 

. Chlorine (chemical symbol). 

. He wrote The Cop and the Anthem 


( initials ). 
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Auk Gay Head 


Q. I'm in a new 
school this year 
where the work is 
a lot harder. How 
can I keep my new 
friends when I have 
to spend so much 
time on homework? 


A. You have to 
keep both sides of 
the scale in bal- 
ance, but it’s tricky 
don’t have enough 





Gay Head 


juggling when you 

time to do it in. 
If you found that vour allowance 
vasn’t going far enough, wouldn’t you 
expenses? Examine your 
chedule. How much time do you 
spend watching TV? What do you do 
vith that hour right after dinner? How 
h time must vou spend with friends 
't be forgotten when they’re 


making importa 


ut down 


nuc S 
sO vou wo! 
nt plans? 

If cutting down expenses still didn’t 
illowance to the end of 
you'd want to get the most 
m what you spent. In the 
you want full value from 
the time you spend with a book in front 
f you. Study in a quiet place. Allot a 
certain amount of time for an assign- 
ment and get it done in that time. 


stretch vour 
the week 
possible fro 


Same way, 


It shouldn’t embarrass you to explain 
this to your friends. You're not a grind 
just because your new school is more 
advanced than the old one. Talk it over 
with your parents, too. They probably 
will want to cooperate with your new 
schedule for more efficient studying 
time. 

If you work out a good schedule now, 
it will be smoother sailing as the year 
gets under way. 


Q. While I was away with my family 
this summer, I was popular and had 
lots of dates. Now that I'm back in 
school, I feel like Plain Jane again. How 
can I have fun with my old friends the 
way I did with my new ones? 


A. This summer you were a new 
face in the crowd. You could make a 
fresh start and you did. These people 
didn’t know you when you “hated” boys 
or when you were so nervous about 
your first party that you almost didn’t 
go. They accepted you as they found 
you, ready for a good summer of fun. 

The friends you have in your home 
town can’t do this. They remember you 
last year and the year before that. On 
the other side of the coin, you still 
remember Pete as the boy who refused 
your invitation to the turnabout dance. 





Part of the reason that these boys 
haven't asked you out may be that you 
really haven't expected them to. 
Now you have a summer of con- 
fidence-building behind you. You know 
what is expected of you as a date and 
you know how much fun a date can 
be. Don’t sit back and wait to be dis- 
covered by the gang at home. The sum- 
mer is over; take off your sunglasses 
and let your friends see you as you 
are now. Invite them over to your 
house. Be as eager to go along with 
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their ideas of fun as you were last 
summer. Act interested in the boys who 
do interest you. 

You'll find your friends aren’t so dif- 
ferent from the gang last summer, and 
they may find you are different from 


the girl who went away in June. 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 











Scientists want a lot of information 
from the Explorer and Vanguard space 
satellites—information about tempera- 
ture, cosmic ray activity, meteorite 
density and other matters. 


Radios in the satellites send back 
this useful “news” from outer space. 
Since every cubic inch and every ounce 
in a satellite is precious, these radio 
transmitters must be quite small. Bulky 
vacuum tubes, such as you find in most 


Tiny Bell System transistors like this one help the 
satellites radio vital information back to earth. 





; On the Vanguard the window-like Solar Batteries turn sunlight into power for a radio. 


Whats the news 
from outer space? 








radios at home, would be too large and 
heavy for them. 


So, instead of vacuum tubes, the 
radios use tiny transistors, an invention 
of the Bell System. These do the same 
job as vacuum tubes, but require much 
less power as well as room. 


There’s another Bell System inven- 
tion in the Vanguards—the Solar Bat- 
tery, which converts sunlight directly 
into power for a radio. Those in the 
satellites were made by Hoffman Elec- 
tronics Corp., Evanston, Illinois. 


The Bell System is proud that its 
inventions are helping man to explore 
and understand outer space. We're 
equally proud, though, to serve you, 
your family and your community with 
good, dependable telephone service 
right here on earth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ANG K now Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on France 





CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ibe Voowle.« 


pe “Re ng arenes 
iio ncmeae = 


Bruce Russell in Los Angeles Times 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and your 
reading of the Unit: 


1. What position in the French government does de 


Gaulle hold? 





2. What is the main change in the French Constitu- 


tion that de Gaulle proposes? 





3. In what way is he using the U.S. Constitution 


as a guide? 





4. Aside from Constitutional changes, what other 


major problem does de Gaulle face? 





ll. GEOGRAPHY 


Fill in the information: 
1. On what river is the capital of France? 


2. Would it be correct to say that France is tradi- 
tionally a country that manufactures luxury items? 





8. By 1975, France hopes to produce a quarter of 
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her electricity from power. 
4. In what continent are most of France’s colonial 


possessions located? 





5. In what part of France would a tourist arrive if 





his ship docked at Le Havre? 


6. Does France rank as the world’s first? third? fifth? 





producer of steel? 


7. Is the area around the city of Lille especially 
important as an industrial region or agricultural region? 





8. Marseilles is a French seaport on the 
Sea. 
9. The natural barrier separating France from Spain 


is the 





10. Is the population of France 44,000,000? 55,000,- 


000? 66,000,000? 





lil. FRENCH TIMETABLE 

Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 
—The Free French movement is formed. 
—The third French Republic is set up. 
—Revolutionists execute King Louis XVI. x 
——Tunisia and Morocco win independence from France, 
_—Napoleon I sets himself up as Emperor of the French. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Give evidence to prove that France is developing 
close ties with other West European nations: 








2. What is your own opinion about the Algerian 
situation? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, 6 points for each item in Question II, and 4 
points for eac!) it: m in Question III. Total, 100. 
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UDDENLY, it’s September, and the 

big radio-TV networks are percolat- 

ing again. Here’s a brief forecast of what 
this brand-new season offers. 


Special Shows: The Bell Telephone se- 
ries of eight programs leads off with 
“Gateways of the Mind” (all about our 
five senses) on NBC-TV, Oct. 23. CBS- 
['V promises two lavish musicals: Louisa 
May Alecott’s “Little Women” (Oct. 16) 
and O. Henry’s “Gift of the Magi” (Dec. 
9.) Bing Crosby will do two 90-minute 
shows for ABC-TV and Fred Astaire 
is scheduled for two 60-minute NBC- 
TV musicals. On Nov. 10, Louis Arm- 
strong will headline a special CBS-TV 
jazz show. And keep your eyes open on 


Nov. 3, when Rosalind Russell recreates | | 
her Broadway role in CBS-TV’s version | | 


of “Wonderful Town.” 


Dramatic Shows: The DuPont Show of 
the Month begins its CBS-TV series on 
Sept. 22 with the delightful comedy 
“Harvey.” Early in 1959 the series will 
present England’s brilliant Old Vic Com- 
pany in “Hamlet.” The Hallmark Hall of 
Fame (NBC-TV) will open with Julie 
Harris in “Johnny Belinda” (Oct. 13); 
Alfred Drake is scheduled for “Kiss Me 
Kate” in November; the excellent “Green 
Pastures” of last year will be repeated 
live; and Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilder- 
ness” comes up in April. 


Documentary Shows: Gene Kelly will 
illustrate the history of the dance on the 
first Omnibus show (NBC-TV). On Oct. 
3, Lowell Thomas takes his High Ad- 
venture cameras to Alaska for CBS-TV. 
Edward R. Murrow initiates a new 
CBS-TV series, Small World, in which 
famous: people from all over the globe 
will chat together. 


Variety Shows: Jackie Gleason and 
Buddy Hackett join up on CBS-TV, 
Oct. 3. Uncle Miltie Berle returns to 
NBC-TV, Sept. 25. Johnny Desmond 
takes over Your Hit Parade Friday nights 
on CBS-TV. Ed Wynn starts on NBC- 
TV Sept. 25. 
Radio Shows: CBS-Radio will begin reg- 
ular Saturday afternoon broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan Opera in November. 
The same network is also starting in Oc- 
tober a new series of Saturday night 
concerts by the New York Philharmonic. 
So it looks like a gala season coming 
up. Hope you'll join me in this spot each 
week for the latest in good looking and 
listening. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years— now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 














rs THYLOXN 3 Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. 
kant * soar Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 

: cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 

ae oily skin without drying it....... 560¢ 

Ss KIN CARE PRODUCTS BY SHULTOWN 
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r Snapshot 


@ Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 212” x 32” 


© Just pennies per picture \\ 


Just send $1 with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed). 


You will be glad you did! 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 











. 


Money Back Guaranteed! (/-_ 
a ae =—s 


‘WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box B-112, Hillside, N. J. 


25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
1 enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
ili return unharmed. 
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i“ Good. 
Save your money. 


Wi iiTops, don’t miss. 


“i Fair. 


Mii“ \“THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA (Warners. Produced by Leland 
Hayward. Directed by John Sturges.) 
Ernest Hemingway’s short novel. has 

been made into an outstanding film that 

pays tribute to man’s will and faith. 

This is the simple story of an old Cuban 

fisherman (magnificently played by 

Spencer Tracy) who has had no luck 

for 84 days. A boy (well played by 

Felipe Pazos) is the man’s only friend. 

Then the old man catches the biggest 

marlin he has ever seen, after a three- 

day battle. He ties it to his boat and 


| heads for home. On the way, sharks 


attack and devour the marlin, leaving 


| only the huge skeleton. At first the old 


man feels defeated’ but then realizes 


| that man can be destroyed, but not 





defeated. 

Leland Hayward has produced the 
film in lush colors, while John Sturges 
moves the story along with style and 
sensitivity. Peter Viertel’s script captures 
the Hemingway prose flavor. Don’t miss 
this extraordinary movie. 


MAMMONCE UPON A HORSE (Uni- 
versal. Produced, directed, and writ- 
ten by Hal Kanter.) 

A new comedy team of Dan Rowan 
and Dick Martin star in this zany take- 
off on Western movies. The boys por- 
tray outlaws in the Wild West during 
that hackneyed “post-Civil War period.” 
The two decide to become cattle rus- 
tlers and steal a whole herd. They are 
stuck in Empty Cup, Colorado, and 
can’t get rid of their cattle. A sharp 
cowgirl (Martha Hyer) owns practi- 
cally the whole town. She raises the 
price of feed so high that no one wants 
cattle. But it’s: not the plot that will 
tickle you; it’s the funny jabs at other 
Western movies. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii“ 'iTops, don’t miss. iA Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Musical—(M) Docu 


Comedy Cc) : 
mentary—(Y); Western—(W). 


Animated Car 


oon—(A); 


4i4iWindjammer (Y); Cinerama—South 
Seas Adventure (Y); White Wilderness 
(Y); The Light in the Forest (D); The 
Proud Rebel (D). 


“1 Dangerous Exile (D); The Law and 
Jake Wade (W); Imitation General (C); 
A Time to Love and a Time to Die (D); 
Rooney (C); Kings Go Forth (D). 
Last of the Fast Guns (W); The Fly 
(D). 


“The Naked and the Dead (D); King 
Creole (D). 





ok Words 
© Abeat Muace 


Popular 

’S Awful Nice (Columbia). Roll back 
your rug before spinning this Ray Con- 
niff disc. The talented arranger presents 
a full-sounding package of standards, 
including It Had to Be You, Lovely to 
Look At, and That Old Feeling. His 
scoring of voices with the brass section 
has added exciting new colors to big 
band swing. 

Music fo: Non-thinkers (RCA Vic- 
tor). “Dr. Fritz Guckenheimer” (really 
San Francisco’s Richard Gump) has 
done it again with his Sour Kraut Band. 
Sure-fire musical fun for your next birth- 
day bash, and a perfect gift for the 
hi-fi addict! 

Althea Gibson Sings (Dot). Tennis is 
still her game, yet Althea deserves a 
nod for this pressing. She is unhurried 
and has wisely avoided any vocal trick- 
ery. You're My Everything, the album’s 
high-point, marks her as a potentially 
fine romantic singer. Dot gave her a 
good quintet to back her up, too. 


Jazz 

Johnny Griffin Sextet (Riverside). 
Tenorman Griffin is rich in bop ideas, 
especially on hard-paced numbers like 
Catharsis and Stix’ Trix. But Pepper 
Adams’ brilliant baritone and Kenny 
Drew’s piano cut Johnny on the slower 
What’s New? An exceptional all-star 
recording group. 


Classical 

The Instruments of the Orchestra 
(Vanguard). From contra-bassoon to 
castanet, this two-record course is the 
perfect anchor for anyone’s classical 
library. First desk men of the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, solo and ensem- 
ble, are presented by radio’s David Ran- 
dolph. Remarkable for its good taste 
and technical clarity, the set comes with 
a helpful 16-page illustrated booklet. 
This is the best introduction so far. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Lou Stein still leading with Got a 
Match? b/w Who Slammed the Door? 
on Mercury. . . . Liberty’s Barry Mar- 


tin coming up with Hello Love for a 
possible hit. . . . Jeri Southern’s Oh Sure 
I Do and Just When We're Falling in 
Love have put the Roulette label out 
front. . . . Speaking of labels, new ones 
are “Banana” and “Antler.” 

—Bos SLOAN 








Tit for Tat 


A friend of ours brought home one 
of those “Understanding Your Teen- 
ager” books, and to spare her young 
daughter any possible embarrassment 
or self-consciousness, she smuggled it 
up to her own room. Once there, how- 
ever, she became so absorbed in the 
book that when the youngster knocked 
on her door, she called, “Come in” 
without looking up. The daughter took 
one look at the book, one at her mother 
—and then slammed out of the house 
without a word. ‘ 

In a few minutes she came back 
and—still without a word—stretched out 
on the couch with a book of her own, 
its title conspicuously visible: “YOU 
AND YOUR AGING PARENTS.” 


Coronet 


Which: Side? 

On a guided tour of Civil War bat- 
tlefields, the guide gave instance after 
instance in which a handful of Grays 
routed regiments of Blues. 

“Didn't the Yankees 
probed a New Yorker. 

“Not as long as I've been directing 


these tours,” replied the guide. 
American Mercury 


ever win?” 


Success Story 


John Lottajack was deeply touched 
when he arose to speak at the testi- 
monial dinner given in honor of his 
fiftieth business anniversary. His voice 
trembled when he spoke. 

“When I came to this city,” he said, 
“I walked down the dusty street. I 
had no fine automobile. Not even a 
horse and buggy. My only suit was 
on my back and the soles of my shoes 
were getting thin. All my personal pos- 
sessions I carried in a brown paper 
sack. 

“Ourcity has been good to me. 
My store has prospered. I own a news- 
paper and radio station. I’m president 
of our largest bank and I hold con- 
trolling interest in a corporation that 
operates stores in 257 cities. I'm a 
member of our leading clubs and I 
own several business blocks.” 

After the dinner Mr. Lottajack was 
approached by a lad who shyly asked, 
“Mister, could you tell me what you 
carried in that brown paper sack when 
you came here fifty years ago?” 

“Sure, son, I can recall every item. 
In that bag I had $300,000 in cash 
and $500,000 in negotiable securities.” 


« Wall Street Journal 





Tempting Recipe 

A distinguished American author 
had no ‘desire to become a citizen of 
the Soviet, but he did want the ex- 
perience of living in Moscow for a 
spell. Somewhat to his surprise, he 
wangled a visa for himself and family, 
and happily set forth. At the border 
control, however, customs officials eyed 
his vanload of supplies with open sus- 
picion, and after searching everything 
very carefully, made him remove the 
label from every box and can he was 
bringing with him. 

That may explain a certain difficulty 
his Ukrainian cook experienced with 
the canned goods one evening during 
her first week on the job. Warned not 
to bother the master with questions, 


she figured things out for herself—and ° 


proudly served for dessert at dinner 
two cans of tennis balls, smothered in 


sour cream! 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Bite-Sized 
Customer: “I haven’t come to any 
ham in this sandwich yet.” 
Waiter: “Try another bite.” 
Customer (taking huge mouthful): 
“Nope, none yet.” 
Waiter: “Dog-gone it! You must have 


gone right past it.” 
The Balance Sheet 
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A-A-Ahoy, S-S-Sir! 


A sailor ran up to his executive offi- 
cer in great excitement. He stuttered 
and stammered, but couldn’t say a 
word. His executive officer lost his 
patience and shouted, “Sing it out, 
sailor, sing it out.” 

The sailor drew a deep breath and 
sang: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind. 

The admiral’s fallen overboard; 

He’s half a mile behind.” 


Future Farmer 


Ugh! 

An Indian took his watch to the 
jeweler to have it repaired. The jewel- 
er took the watch apart and a dead bug 
fell out. The Indian said, “Ugh! No 
wonder watch no run . . . the engineer 


is dead.” 
Dig 


Silly Question 


“Would you say the defendant has 
a habit of talking to himself when he’s 
alone?” asked the lawyer. 

After considerable thought the wit- 
ness replied, “That’s a hard question 
to answer, You see, I’ve never been 


with him when He’s alone.” 
Pen Magazine 














J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Udder Failure Till 
He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 











The boys were having a bull session in Sheedy’s room. “It’s no yoke,” 
beefed Sheedy. “Heifer’y girl I ask for a date turns me down flat.” Then 
Sheedy’s roommate spoke up: “There’s good moos tonight, J. Paul. Try 
some of my Wildroot Cream-Oil on those cowlicks.” Sheedy did and 
now he’s the cream of the campus. Wildroot keeps his hair handsome 
and healthy looking . .. neat but not greasy. Makes J. Paul feel good 
about his hair all day. Get Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles, tubes, or the 
New Push-Button Can. There’s no udder hair tonic like it. 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 




















Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


satellite (p. 10)—Used in astronomy 

* to describe a body, such as a moon, that 
revolves around a larger body, such as 

a planet. In politics, a satellite is a 

country whose policy is directed by an- 

other, stronger country, Thus, the policy 

of the Hungarian government is decided 

by the government of the Soviet Union. 

Hungary is therefore called a Soviet 

satellite. 

Fascist (p. 20)—A person who be- 
lieves in a dictatorial, centralized gov- 
ernment. Fascist governments. strictly 
control the economic life of the nation, 
suppress all basic freedoms, and outlaw 
opposition parties. The term “Fascist” 
was invented by Benito Mussolini, who 
seized power in Italy in 1922 and ruled 
as a dictator. 
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WE PAY POSTAGE! 
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Let Us Send You 3 Boxes Of New 
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money-maki fee REE Personal Album 
and 90 30th Ann area y Gitt ffer, just send your name to: 
MIDWEST CARD CO.,1113 Washington, 








517W, St.Louis1, Mo. 


Honore de Balzac, 1799-1850 (p. 15) 
—French novelist famous for the series 
of books known as “The Human Com- 
edy.” 

Louis XVI, 1754-1793 (p. 18)—King 
of France who led the monarchy to dis- 
aster. Louis’ reign began in 1774 and 
he soon proved himself a weak ruler. 
Demands for reform in France in 1789 
led to the French Revolution. Louis pre- 
tended to support the Revolution but 
engaged in plots against it. The revo- 
lutionaries deposed, and later executed 
him. 

Napoleon, 1769-1821 (p. 18)—France’s 
most famous soldier. Napoleon helped 
defend the new French republic in the 
stormy years after the Revolution of 
1789. But in 1804, after conquering 
much of Europe, he proclaimed himself 
Emperor of the French. Finally, Napo- 
leon was overwhelmed by European 
nations led by Britain and Russia. In 
1815, he was exiled to the lonely island 
of St. Helena and died there. 


Say It Right! 

Charles de Gaulle (p. 7)—sharl de- 
GOLE. 

Moliere (p. 15)—mow-LEE-AIR. 

Balzac (p. 15)—BAHL-zac. 

Vichy (p. 19)—vee-she. 

Pierre Pflimlin (p. 20) 
PFLIM-lehn. 


— pee-AIR 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft’s wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa. 
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How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


Who’s Learning a Lesson? 


“BUY YOUR PENCILS HERE,” the 
sign read. The ninth graders were start- 
ing the school year with a new money- 
raising idea: selling pencils with “Jack- 
son Junior High” printed on them in 
gold letters. One of the larger storage 
closets was being used as a salesroom 
and several students had volunteered to 
take turns collecting money. Everything 
was running smoothly. 

At least it was until noon today when 
no one could take care of the stand. 
When Paul Martin came along wanting 
to buy some pencils, he found the door 
unlocked, but no one to collect his 
money. “Boy,” he thought to himself, 
“are these kids dumb! Anyone could 
help himself to the pencils without 
leaving any money in the box. 

“I can’t wait any longer for someone 
to give me change,” Paul reasoned, “so 
I'll take two pencils. When they come 
out short on money at the end of the 
day, they'll learn their lesson.” 


1. What was Paul’s reason for taking 
the pencils? Was he really teaching the 
class a lessonP Do you think he was 
doing them a favor? Did he overlook 
the fact that he himself was doing some- 
thing wrong? If so, what was it? Do 
you think his reasons for what he did 
were good ones? What would you have 
done in his situation? 

2. How do you feel about the class 
leaving the door unlocked? Was it a 
serious mistake on their part? Were they 
putting the students of Jackson High on 
their honor? Is trusting others a good 
basic attitude to have? How does Paul 
feel about the honesty of other people? 
Which way do you feel? 

3. Could Paul have learned a lesson 
from the class? Is there always someone 
watching you to make sure that you're 
doing the right thing? Have you ever 
seen newspapers on sale in front of a 
store when no one was watching them? 
Can you think of other situations where 
people are put on their honor? Is it a 
good practice? Why or why not? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
any “Solve It” situations in World Week. 
We will publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 








—_ NEVER ‘TIL NOW SO 
ANNOUNCING THE REMARKABLE NEW REMINGTON MUCH PORTABLE FOR 


QUIET-RITER® ELEVEN porTABLE $0 LITTLE MONEY! 


Now... for the first time ever...a portable with all ONLY . 
the major features found on standard office typewriters: $13695 


. 
° 
plus tax ; 
: 
: 
° 


¢ A standard, full-size carriage— takes letter paper the long, 11-inch way! 
e An 88-character keyboard — identical with standard, office keyboards! 

+ Swift, feather-light touch and type-bar action .. .exquisite printwork! - propane nation 
* Miracte Tas, Super-Strength Frame ...many other advanced features! ie © aun ott ata 


the most active, ° 


This remarkable new portable comes in decorator Terr eles ese eons 
colors with carrying case and touch typing mont! writers at home! 
booklet at no extra cost! Why settle for anything farrving char. oe 
less? Ask your Remington Dealer for the portable 

that gives you the most for your money. And 

remember, if it’s not the REMINGTON Remington Flard 
QUIET-RITER ELEVEN Portable, it’s not a standard DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
typewriter in portable size. 
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"H's FAST BALL makes a strange 
sound, like a small jet”... “He's 
faster than anyone since Bob Feller, 
and that includes Herb Score”.. .““He 
can become one of the greatest relief 
pitchers of all time.” 

The object of all this affection is a 
husky 6-foot 2-inch, 200-pound Yankee 
named Rinold (Ryne) Duren. Strong 
men tremble when this big boy shuffles 
out to the mound, peers near-sightedly 
through his thick-lensed glasses, and 
then starts throwing little peas at them. 
The ball sort of explodes. It gets right 
on top of the hitter, then it takes off with 
a strange little hop. 

Ryne (it rhymes with fine) was the 
early season sensation of the American 
— In his first 26 innings of relief 
pitching, he gave up a measly 13 hits, 
fanned 40, walked just 12 men, and 
showed a sensational earned-run average 
of 1.04— tops in the big leagues. Relief 
pitching like this hadn’t been seen since 
the glory days of Joe Page. 

Oddly enough, Ryne isn’t a Johnny- 
come-lately. A 29-year-older who has 
been itching for ten years, he just 
started to produce this season. Up until 
the Yankees “stole” him from the 
Athletics on June 15, 1957, he kicked 
around the minor leagues labelled as a 
“wild man.” He just couldn't get the ball 
over. 

“I could always throw hard,” claims 
Ryne. “But I couldn’t find the strike 
zone. When I attended Cazenovia (Wis.) 
High School, the coach refused to let 
me pitch. I was very wild and he didn’t 
want me to bean anyone. So he played 
me in the outfield and third base. 

“Before I graduated, I suffered an 
attack of rheumatic fever. This laid me 
up for six months. I read so much while 
in bed that I ruined my eyes and had to 
start wearing thick-lensed glasses. That's 


What a Relief! 


the only way I could see. I have just 
20/200 vision in the left eye and 20/70 
in the other.” 

“But that didn’t keep me from com- 
peting in baseball, basketball, and track. 
I was a pretty good broad jumper and 
high jumper. I once cleared 6 feet. And I 
would have gone out for football, if we 
had had a team.” 

After graduation, the near-sighted 
strong-armer started pitching for Cazen- 
ovia in the Sauk County League. He 
soon ran up a string of 30 straight score- 
less innings, including three no-hit 
games. He once fanned 24 men in a 
game, and averaged better than two 
strike-outs an inning in chalking up a 23 
and 1 record. 

The old St. Louis Browns spied him 
in the “bushes” and signed him up for 
a bonus of $500. They sent him to 
Wausau in the Class D Wisconsin State 
League, and that was the start of his 
travels. 

“Tll never forget that season at 
Wausau,” grins Ryne. “I walked 114 
men in 85 innings, fanned 145, hit 19, 
and made 18 wild pitches! It was 
horrible!” 

That was the story of his life for the 
next seven years. Everywhere he went— 
Pine Bluff, Dayton, Anderson, Scranton, 
and San Antonio — he showed terrific 
promise. No one could hit him. He 
whiffed batters by the dozens. But he 
walked almost as many as he struck out. 

Baltimore finally called him up in the 
spring of 1954. But he failed to impress 
Manager Paul Richards. The Oriole pilot 
had him working on sliders and curves, 
and a nerve in his elbow became in- 
flamed. He pitched exactly two innings 
for Baltimore and then was shipped to 
Seattle. Next season he slid back to 
San Antonio. 

Then came the first real break for 
Ryne. He was sold to the Kansas City 
Athletics; who sent him to Vancouver 
in the Pacific Coast League. There he 
came under the eagle eye of the famous 
minor league manager, Lefty O’Doul. 

“Lefty took great pains with me. He 
taught me the value of ‘moving’ the ball 





—low, high, inside, and outside. And he 
taught me how to pitch to the weak- 
nesses of the different hitters. Up until 
then I was just a thrower. I just aimed 
right down the middle. That was okay 
until the late innings. Then, when | 
wasn't so fast, the hitters would tee off 
on me.” 

The Athletics brought him up in 1957, 
let him pitch 43 so-so innings, and 
traded him to the Yankees. The Bronx 
Bombers promptly shipped him to one 
of their ace farms, Denver. And it was 
there that Manager Ralph Houk finished 
the job that O’Doul had begun. 

“Under Houk,” says Duren, “I learned 
how to set up the batter and other de- 
tails I should have mastered before then. 
I began using a slider, sinker, change-up, 
and fast ball.” 

The Yankees licked their chops when 
Ryne began setting the fast American 
Association on its ear. In little more than 
half a season, he won 13 and lost just 2! 
In 114 innings, he gave up just 88 hits 
and fanned 116 batters. But—happiest 
of all—he walked only 33 men. Gone for- 
ever was the tag of “Wild Man.” The 
rest you know. 

How does he feel about being a relief 
pitcher rather than a starter? 

“First, let me say that I’m glad to be 
a Yankee, to have made a locker in the 
Stadium. Sure, every pitcher wants to 
be a starter. But let’s face the facts. I’m 
moving toward 30 and it would take me 
three years as a starter to reach the point 
at which I’ve arrived as a reliever. 

“Some clubs don’t pay relief — 
what they're worth. But the Yankees do. 
So I don’t mind working out of the 
bull pen.” 

Is the life of a relief pitcher more 
wearing than that of a starter? 

“No, I’m not asked to warm up every 
day. The life is pleasant, it’s not ex- 
hausting, and it’s rewarding. And it gives 
you a thrill to wake up in the morning 
and look at the Yankees’ standing in the 
American League. Don’t forget: I've 
been with the lowly Browns, Orioles, 
and Athletics.” 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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BASKETBALL 
AND GYM SHOES 


**1 know that the success of a basketball player de- 
pends largely on his feet and legs. That's why | always 
emphasize this fact to young players. Exercise regu- 

larly to strengthen your foot and leg muscles. They are | 208 CONS. 
your biggest asset in basketball play. | know from / seattle 
years of experience. You should pay particular atten- a 
tion to the shoes you wear. They are the most impor- 

tant part of your equipment. Get shoes that help give 
your feet and legs good support. That’s why | wear 
and recommend P-F Basketball shoes.’’ 
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You're ready for the big entrance...with Oxford Miniatures 


Arrow’s newest stripes and checks put you quietly, but 


firmly, in the “best-dressed” spotlight. They’re so crisply 
and colorfully right with your Fall clothes. And this rich, ; ARROW, 
new oxford weave is also available in wash and wear! Try 


an Arrow and you'll discover why college men buy Arrow 4 
to 1 over any other brand. $5 up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. fj rst in fashion 





